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PREFACE. 



These rambling thoughts — written in occa- 
sional leisure hours snatched amidst arduous 
professional duties— make no great pretensions. 
The author, however, instead of apologizing 
for his little volume, believes that, like its 
greater neighbours, it has a right to stand 
or fall by its own merits. Being his first, it 
exhibits, no doubt, the evidences of an im- 
matured writer. But he hopes to improve, 
and, perhaps, through temporary defeat, to 
gain ultimate success, and be one of those 
who can — 

"Rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things." 

March wth, 1874. 
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THE BOOK WORLD. 



B 



I. 
Cfee 35oofe 2K8orHr* 




AM getting near the Border-land now. 

# 

The many years that have passed over 
my head, like recording angels, in Deepdale, 
can tell the fact It is manifest in the silvery 
grey that streaks my hair. I feel it in that 
tender kind of nervousness that allies itself 
with old age, and which now haunts me con- 
tinually with all the force of a growing ac- 
quaintanceship. I get the truth whispered to 
me in the evening wind, as I appropriate its 
sadness while it rustles in the faint twilight 
among the long grass in Deepdale Churchyard. 
Most of the travellers who commenced the 
march of life with me have sunk down ex- 
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hausted by the wayside. Some lagged behind 
at the outset, others dropped down in mid- 
journey, wafting a "God-speed" to me withal; 
while now oblivion's haze has fallen down be- 
hind me, and I can only see a few old faces, 
grim, toil-stained, and sad — looking, like myself, 
into a vague future. 

I would like, however, before I leave this 
Border-land on which I now stand, to form 
a kind of psychological acquaintanceship with 
you. I am neither a spiritualist nor a clair- 
voyant, but I believe that there are tides of 
spiritual sympathy in this world, and that 
kindred spirits will gravitate to each other by 
a natural affinity, which, in its tendencies, is 
as immutable as the law of inertia or any 
fixed principle in the universe. Call it sym- 
pathy, spiritual identity, or whatever you will, 
still there it is, asserting its supremacy and 
bringing about its results. 

On these grounds I would introduce myself 
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to your confidence. I know right well that 
some of you will listen to my half-reverie, 
as it were — the spiritual sympathy being in 
the question, of course — while others will not 
choose to hear the somewhat antiquated talk 
of the unknown old man. Be it so. I will 
be satisfied in the assurance that I have the 
vague, unrevealed tenderness of some warm 
hearts. I can afford to live out my time, and 
die on that satisfaction ; and then I would 
like to think that beyond we shall see each 
other and talk face to face, when the Spirit 
of light shall settle on us all, and when we 
shall know as then we shall be known. 

There, now ; I have introduced myself, and, 
metaphorically speaking, I hope we can shake 
hands and try to understand each other. But 
I have not told you my history, neither do 
I know yours, so that on that score we are 
quits. Were you to derive any practical benefit 
from the information I would gladly give it. 
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I would even go further, and describe the 
position of Deepdale; but it is needless.. Suf- 
fice it to say that I have been Vicar of Deep- 
dale now for many years; that Deepdale is a 
little paradise embosomed in one of our sweetest 
English seaboard counties ; and that I am now 
writing this on a lovely summer evening by 
the open window of my study in the Vicarage, 
with the ivy hanging around the casement, and 
the swallows twittering beneath the eaves. 

Wordsworth, in his matchless ode to the 
cuckoo, calls it a "wandering voice." The allu- 
sion is sweet and tender; and as the cuckoo 
always brings the most exquisite associations 
with it on its joyous wing — those of verdant 
boughs, singing birds, and waving cornfields 
— in like manner, if I am to be a " wandering 
voice" to you and nothing more, may I be 
the humble means of bringing thoughts of 
beauty to the soul, and a sweet summer of 
warbling tenderness to the heart. 
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However, I must not beat about too much 
in making general assertions, but come direct 
to my subject I could tell you much of 
Deepdale and its characteristics ; of its actual 
history and its vague legends; of the many 
happy associations I have had in connection 
with its rustic cottages and their honest in- 
mates ; of the fragrant memories I have of 
quiet strolls by the green hedge-rows and in 
the shady dells surrounding it; of the many 
grim legehds which haunt old Deepdale 
Tower, now slowly decaying under the silent 
touch of Time's destroying finger. These I 
may speak of by-and-by. In this, the first 
of the thoughts I have ever addressed to you 
from the Vicarage, I intend to say something 
of my ideas and experiences of my book- 
world. 

I like my subject, because, when I think of 
it I begin to feel myself young again — in 
spirit, at least And here I would say that, 
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granted that the body gets frail and worn-out 
when we approach that state of life which 
threescore-and-ten generally bring us to, it 
does not follow that the spiritual and better 
part of us should be dejected and broken-up. 
I believe that there is sound philosophy in the 
faculty of rejuvenescence, and that the more 
youthful glow and tender memories an old 
heart can summon out of the past the better 
it is for itsqjf and all within its influence. 

Well, then, to begin my subject proper, the 
book-world is one sphere in which I always' 
find myself youthful in heart and memories. 
As flowers are the. earth's first sweetest 
mercies, so are books one of the soul's most 
exquisite delights — frequently the balm for 
wounded affections, and the genial companions 
of our silent hours. They lay us under a 
spell more charming than any which ever 
haunted the rose gardens of Hafiz, and they 
bestow a heart's-ease more delightful than ever 
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fairy gave to love-lorn maiden by the moonlit 
runnels of some bosky dell. What memories 
linger about our acquaintanceship with books ? 
Back through the long years they have been 
our companions — nay, more, our friends. We 
well remember the effect they had upon us 
in our early years, when wonder glowed within 
our soul, and when tradition whispered its 
weird legends to our willing ear. With what 
delight we read of warriors bold iand ladies 
fair, of unearthly dragons, giants fierce and 
grim, and of knights assailing enchanted 
castles and rescuing fair ladies from evil 
powers ! 

Then came, with all the riches of Oriental 
imagery, the fairy scenes from "Araby the 
blest "— 

" When the breeze of a joyful dawn blew free 
In the silken sail of infancy, 
The tide of time flowed back with me, 
The forward-flowing tide of time ; 
And many a sheeny summer-morn, 
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Adown the Tigris I was borne, 
By Bagdad's shrines of fretted gold, 
High-walled gardens, green and old ; 
True Mussulman was I and sworn, 
For it was in the golden prime 
Of gopd Haroun Alraschid. 

"Anight, my shallop, rustling through 
The low and blooming foliage, drove 
The fragrant, glistening deeps, and clove 
The citron-shadows in the blue : 
By garden-porches on the brim, 
The costly doors flung open wide, 
Gold flittering through the lamp-light dim, 
And broidered sofas on each side : 
In sooth it was a goodly time, 
For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid." 

We see enough of the enchanted gleam in 
this description to remind us of far-away 
memories ; and we remember all the delicate 
touches with a kind of tearful joy, mingled 
with sadness. 

These memories belong to a period of long 
ago ; yet there is a tenderness about them still, 
inasmuch as they refer to a time when we 



\ 
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were introduced into the 'hierarchy of litera- 
ture, under whose influence we have been 
more or less ever since. What glowing re- 
velations and intensity of soul-joy I liave 
experienced in these long bygone years from 
books, my heart alone can tell. Even now, 
in my old age, I cling to them with a 
renewed tenderness, and treat them with a 
sacred respect, as friends whom I intensely 
revere, and from whom I fear I shall soon 
be parted. When surrounded with my choice 
books, I feel that I am in company vastly 
better than myself; and there falls on me a 
subdued hush akin to that reverential feel- 
ing which haunts us in the long and shadowy 
aisles of some grand old cathedral, surround- 
ed by the tombs of the mighty dead. 

As I glance at my old school and college 
books on the upper shelf there, in my study, 
they seem to step forth tenderly from the 
dim dreamland far over the lapse of years* 
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Each dear old volume has its own circle of 
memories beaming around it like a halo. 
Standing side by side are my " Ovid " and 
my "Virgil," bringing back the memories of 
the old school days, with work and play in 
one incessant round — the black and dreary 
Euxine and the Siege of Troy on the one 
hand, the cricket field on the other. Mingled 
memories of pious iEneas, and Dr. Dryasdust, 
with green spectacles and ferule ; of Fair Helen 
of Troy, and the miller's buxom daughter, 
whom we used to see in the church to which 
we were all marched on Sundays. Then there 
are Plato and Sophocles standing together, 
bringing up dear associations of the college 
halls, the morning bell, the spacious quad- 
rangle, the old, familiar faces, and the joyous 
hopeful feeling that lingered about the under- 
graduate life. There, peeping out from amongst 
the rest, is sturdy old Geoffrey Chaucer, 
whose "Canterbury Tales" I was wont to 
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read in half-hour snatches in the midst of 
graver work. Spenser, too, is there, link- 
ing himself still with the meadow-sweetness 
in which I often read him during some long 
summer holiday. Crabbe, too, is there, calling 
up worlds of thought in quiet resting-places, 
where we were all the more able to appre- 
ciate his beauties and admire his truthfulness 
of description — bringing us back again to his 
own beloved hedge-rows and village greens, 

where 

"We see the swains, who, daily labour done, 
With rural games play down the setting sun ; 
Who strike with matchless force the bounding ball, 
Or make the ponderous quoit obliquely fall." 

Therfe exists a kind of spiritual freema- 
sonry between a well-regulated mind and good 
books. No matter in what condition a worthy 
volume may be found, the moment it meets 
our eye it seems to nod in recognition, and 
claim with becoming grace our regard. I 
often linger about an old book-stall with in- 
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tense delight, and in the midst of the reverie 
which I then invariably fall into, I have fre- 
quently found myself framing a biography for 
it. What a fulness of information and romance 
it might give in connectioh with the various 
musty volumes that are ranged there in one 
sombre row, making a feeble but ineffectual 
attempt to put on an air of respectability ! 
How many stories, both sweet and sad, could 
these volumes tell of homes and hearths! 
Here is a volume with a short but pathetic 
inscription on the title-page. 'Twas the af- 
fectionate love-gift of a sister to a brother. 
Is this the reward that has been given to 
such a tender solfcitude, or are they both 
now g-ongb to a land where such manifes- 
tations ikre no longer needed, or has a 
strange and cruel fate brought the sweet 
token here? 

In the corner there lies an old volume of 
the Greek drama, well thumbed and interlined, 
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telling of many a lonely hour by the mid- 
night lamp. Where now the earnest youth 
who was wont to hang over its pages in the 
first bright flush of scholarly enthusiasm ? Is 
it the old, old story of a premature grave? 
and is nothing left behind but a sweet me- 
mory to a few hearts, and an ever-present 
sacred gloom to one who once thought of 
him with pride? Again, here is a travel- 
stained and well-worn copy of poor Gold- 
smith's "Vicar of Wakefield." It seems to 
have visited a hundred homes with messages 
of peace and tenderness. It may have told 
its story of peaceful scenes and loving hearts 
to the London seamstress in the lonely garret, 
as she has hurriedly snatched a chapter of 
it betimes, after having sat into the stillness 
of the midnight hour at "seam and gusset 
and band." 

Side by side with the last volume is an old 
and tattered copy of the " Old Curiosity Shop." 
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Mingled memories of the heterogeneous nature 
of the goods of the establishment, and of the 
childish simplicity and tenderness of its occu- 
pant, lead us to take up the book again, and 
it seems to open of its own accord at that ex- 
quisitely pathetic scene — the death of Little 
Nell. We notice that the page is stained 
with one tear. We close it as our own eyes 
grow dim at the mystery of suffering — "the 
sad philosophy of tears " — on the one hand, 
and through the heaven-born principle of 
sympathy on the other. Ay, Little Nell — 
poor, tender cherub — your death-bed speaks 
to us of a pathetic beauty that can outlive 
death! It always brings to our ear the 
rustling of angels 1 wings ! 

I confess that I love to linger about an 
old book-stall, and snatch an outline here 
and there of a book's history, filling in the 
rest of its life in a kind of reverie. And 
here I would say that, although I am in 
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the "old school" in many points, yet I am 
strongly persuaded that works of such a 
stamp as those which I have referred to, 
have more influence for good than any 
amount of dry disputations on abstract the- 
ology. 

But I must draw this rambling talk to 
a close, as the twilight is quickly coming 
upon me, and the first cold breath of the 
night air is rustling through the ivy leaves 
and entering at the open casement. I see 
the moon rising over the dark pines yonder, 
and the owl is sitting on one of the belfry 
bars of the church opposite, hooting its weird 
to-whoo ! Voiceless, holy twilight, falling upon 
us softly, unconsciously, inevitably, like old 
age, and gently leading us day by day to 
the border-land of the mysterious unknown ! 
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II. 




LIKE the expression much. It is 
suggestive of the fresh breeze, the 
driving cloud, the gleaming sunbeam, and a 
hundred little valleys beyond, each one having 
its own hamlet, possessing traditions, history, 
and all the mysteries of life. I like the ex- 
pression on other grounds; it brings back to 
me many a fresh breezy memory of youthful 
years, when my future life seemed a vague 
golden mystery, lying far on the other side of 
a visionary mountain-land, which I was slowly 
but steadily ascending. 

Even yet few things cause my spirit to 
leap within me in all its youthful vigour so 
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delightfully as the prospect of a walk over 
the hills, whether it be at "the breezy call 
of incense-breathing morn," or when the 
angels of God are weaving a crimson curtain 
in the far-off, peaceful western sky, amid the 
deep hush of the twilight's fall. 

If there is one thing I enjoy more, it is 

to tread, with footsteps careless and slow, the 

sea beach, and listen to the ocean's resound- 

ing roar. The awful voice of the sea sinks 

into the soul with a deeper feeliflg than does 

the sighing of the wind through the forest of 

pines on the summit of the hill. To my ear 

there is a combination of sounds in its ma- 

jestic roar. It seems alike the embodiment 

of the infinite and the mysterious anthem of 

all that's human on earth. It has a sound 

like unto no other, containing in it every 

note in that wondrous gamut of life, from 

the highest shriek of woe to the softest 

whisper of love. The hurricane blast and 
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the evening breeze ; the " wild farewell " of 
the sinking sailor and the merry laugh of the 
cabin-boy, are alike audible in its majestic 
diapason. Whether I see it rippling in sunny 
glee on the smooth pebbles on the harbour 
bar of the little port, or losing itself far out' 
— on the verge of declining day, it has the 
same subduing power, and always draws me 
with an attraction more or less strong to the 
Infinite. 

There is even a mystery, so far as we are 
concerned, hovering around every one of these 
ships now gliding on in the fresh, breezy sun- 
light, with their snow-white sails spread to the 
wind. We begin to wonder as to the number 
of sailors on board each, and the history of 
them all, even down to the little, bright blue- 
eyed cabin boy. We begin unconsciously to 
think out far-off voyages for them, it may 
be to the ice-bound north, or the lotus lands 
and green islands of Indian seas. And yet, 
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amid all our fitful fancies, we would not care 
to learn the very facts which imagination has 
often tried to weave ; for then the mystery 
of wonderment would cease, and the pleasing 
spell would be destroyed. 

But, surely I have been digressing! I 
asked you along with me over the hills, and 
now I am lingering with you by the sea 
shore. Well, I hope that we have enjoyed 
the momentary glimpse of the ocean, and that 
our faces will be all the fresher for that 
breeze which has kissed the sun-lit foam of 
ten thousand waves on its way to our shores. 

Many have been my rambles around Deep- 
dale, but a few stray recollections of one of 
them will suffice for this time. 

Wearied and worn out with a more than 
ordinary amount of parish work, I had firmly 
resolved on resft Rest ! why, the very sound 
of the word fell with a tender thrill on my 
ear, and sank with soothing effect into my 
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soul ! I would shun my study and its dear 
familiar book-shelves for a day. Plato might 
look down from his corner, pure and perfect 
as a Greek statue, but I would be out of 
his severe glance's reach. The fifty volumes 
of the old Puritan divines might look as 
puritanical as ever, and feel disconsolate at 
a faint indication of dust on their borders. 
Milton might gaze on my forsaken desk with 
sad face and dreamy eyes. Stern Sam John- 
son might scowl at Bacon, and innocent, de- 
lightful Goldsmith might smile at both. 

Even although it had been possible for this 
to have happened, I had determined to leave 
all the authors, sacred and sentimental, living 
and dead, philosophical and poetic, "safe" and 
heterodox, to their own company for an after- 
noon, and to give my mind a holiday. I 
wished to rush into solitude and bathe my- 
self, body and spirit, in all the dearest sights 
and sounds of Nature; to escape every foot- 
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print of civilisation, to shrink from contact 
with any fellow-mortal ; to deliver myself over 
to the breeze and the sunshine and the sky; 
and my inner self to the memories that cir- 
cumstances might conjure up, and the fan- 
tasies that the passing hours might create. 

On a sweet autumn afternoon I left the 
vicarage by the long, shadowy elm walk, and 
passed the church as the hour of two was 
chimed from the old tower. I left behind me 
the village with its rustic cottages, from whose 
chimneys came the circling wreaths of blue 
smoke ; the smithy, with the anvil's chime ; 
and the busy mill, with the monotonous and 
watery click-clack of its dripping wheel. 
Country lanes lined with pleasant hedgerows 
led me gradually up the slope ; and by the 
time I had got to Deepdale Hall — an old 
baronial ruin, lined with ivy and crumbling 
into dust — I saw the village lying far down, 
silent and peaceful, as if in some enchanted, 
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dreamy hollow. The wind, which was laden 
with the fragrant breath of a hundred meadows, 
and which was dashing past me with hurrying 
wing, seemed to be imperceptible down there, 
as the blue smoke hung in peaceful wreaths 
around almost every roof-tree in the valley. 

I passed on my way, finding a glory and 
a beauty in all that I saw and heard. The 
fitful chirp of the grasshopper, the hum of the 
bee, the gleam of the golden butterfly, and 
the blush of the wild violet did not go un- 
heeded. 

The lark's sudden and silvery song came on 
my spirit like a new wonder, as if it were the 
prelude to some mysterious anthem which 
angels alone could sing. How grateful I was 
to that little bright-hearted warbler! As it 
soared in its melodious flight to the skies I 
felt it drawing me up nearer to heaven. At 
least, I felt nearer in sympathy — and if in sym- 
pathy, why not in fact ? In the midst of all 
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this — or rather pervading all — there was an un- 
sullied glory that glided into my spirit When 
I left the vicarage, it was with a mist over my 
mental eye, and the indication of a cold finger 
upon my heart. Metaphorically, bats and other 
night birds were fluttering around my inner 
self, and flying through all the shadowy cham- 
bers of my soul. Now, the night-curtain had 
been drawn aside, and the sunlight of a bright 
world shone in upon it, and then the dark- 
winged thoughts gave place to those of brighter 
plumage and sweeter songs. I felt as if I had 
drunk from the springs of eternal youth, and 
that the golden glory of long-departed years 
had come to me again. I had touched the 
hem of Nature's flowing garment, and virtue 
had come to me with an elevating power. I 
was satisfied to go where Fancy- led — so free, 
aimless, and happy was I — and with equal 
pleasure I would have followed the hum of the 
bee — traced out the cooing wild dove in the 
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depths of the fir wood — or sung with the 
reapers in the valleys below. In short, I was 
on the best of terms with myself — and you 
may depend upon it, reader, that no man can 
either enjoy this world fully or see it truly who 
is not This fair earth of ours is very often the 
reflection of our own souls; and to the dark, 
plotting heart and jaundiced eye, the beauties 
of mountain, stream, and valley are altogether 
unknown. The villain who could dip his 
hands in his neighbour's blood cares not to 
bestow a glance on the sportive lamb, and the 
lark's song has no meaning for the felon's ears. 
On the other hand, it is only the heart of the 
warmest sympathies which can recognise the 
golden promise of the opening summer, and 
only the eye of a pure soul which can gaze 
with raptured glance far beyond that blue 
into the Heaven where God resides. 

I wandered long and joyfully at the be- 
witching beck of Nature, to the utter disre- 
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gard of time and place. I seemed a pilgrim 
journeying on and on to the land that would 
consummate the joy of my already glad heart. 
At last the perfect radiance of the setting 
sun fell upon my eyes. He was sinking 
behind a far-off mountain top, while all the 
western skies were o'er-canopied with brilliant 
clouds — purple, emerald, and blue. The breeze 
had now died away, and all the trees of the 
dusky fir-wood were motionless and silent. 
No sound could be heard save the occasional 
disconsolate cry of the plover, or the mellow 
tones of the evening chimes floating from the 
happy plain. When the sun went down, 
the deepening shadows crept up the vale, 
while that clear cold light of the twilight had 
commenced to hover around the sharp outlines 
of the western mountains. To me there is 
nothing more impressive in all Nature than 
that same light, lingering o'er mountain tops, 
and hovering between the fading glory of the 
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day and the dark wing of the advancing night. 
It is like the repose that sits on some pure, 
chastened, and beautiful female face. 

I descended into Deepdale again by the 
verge of the fir-wood. Every moment it be- 
came more sombre in the advancing dusk, and 
by the time I arrived within the -limits of the 
village it had assumed a beautifully myste- 
rious aspect, which would have been even holy, 
but for the mournful cry of the owl, which 
was now giving its weird salute to the rising 
moon. Under these circumstances, I wondered 
not that the writers of flie Middle Ages asso- 
ciated forests with much that was both doubt- 
ful and dangerous, and that Dante, in his 
" Inferno," could not conceive an affliction more 
woeful than being lost — as he was — in the midst 
of a dense and dark forest, the branches of 
whose trees were all peopled by lost souls, who 
kept up a wail of woe, the wild memory of 
which could never leave the listener's ear. 
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When I entered the village again, the twilight 
had fallen, the anvil's chime had stopped, 
and the mill-wheel had ceased its dripping 
round. 

On passing the church, I heard the strains 
of the organ, and being quite in a mood to 
listen to the solemn music, I turned in, and 
noiselessly sat down in the dark aisle. The 
organist was Alick Moffat, the schoolmaster of 
the parish, a youth of fine intellect and noble 
tender heart, and one to whose memory I yet 
turn with mingled feelings of sadness and 
affection. I may give you his brief life- 
story another time. 

Whenever Alick played on the organ, he 
seemed to put a soul into it, and made it 
express with wonderful power the whole emo- 
tional compass of the human soul. On this 
occasion he was playing the " Agnus Dei," from 
Haydn's Third Mass. Never shall I forget that 
solemn music It was the plaintive wail of a 
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soul, in which sorrowful entreaty and exultant 
hope were struggling for the mastery! I traced 
the course of the music to the end, and found 
that faith had the promise of a victory — a 
victory on behalf of which trembling would be 
rftingled with joy. I came away with the feel- 
ing that this "Agnus Dei" was an appro- 
priate psalm to finish the day I had spent in 
Nature's temple. I felt, as I threaded my way 
up the elm-walk that night, that in it I had 
got alike a gleam of heaven and a sweet 
memory of earth. 
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IIEUTENANT KAY never entered into 
public or social life all the time he was 
in Deepdale. He moved about its meadow- 
lands and by its green hedgerows as a silent 
spirit, or like a pilgrim who had come for 
a space from some far-off land where were all 
his friends and affections awaiting his return. 
Not that he was of a surly temper, or had a 
grim countenance suggestive of a heart that 
contained unhallowed thoughts and murder- 
ous secrets. His was an eye on which no 
one could gaze with the faintest feelings of 
suspicion; and all the villagers, sire and son, 
matron and maid, were agreed on this point 
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— that the lieutenant was a gentleman, and 
that if he had a life-secret — as, indeed, to 
thfem he seemed to have — it was not of a 
nature to dishonour him. 

There was one section of the Deepdale 
community with which he was on more inti- 
mate terms than all the others — the children. 
Often would he buy up half of David Hedge- 
rift's little stock of sugar-plums," and distribute 
them on the village-green amid the merry 
laughter and radiant faces of childhood ; and 
now and again, when in the mood, would he 
recount to a little crowd of wondering school- 
boys some naval engagement with the French, 
or adventure in the far-off seas. 

With the exception of these momentary 
glimpses of his oiiter history rather than his 
inner life, Deepdale received no revelation of 
this old man, who had been in it now for twenty 
years. Tis true, the villagers saw him almost 
daily passing through the village on his accus- 
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tomed walk, or, vasculum in hand, setting out 
on some botanical expedition ; but so had the 
rooks from their windy mansions on the old 
elm-trees that over-shadowed Deepdale Hall; 
and the rooks, as they cawed to each other, 
could tell as much of the calm-looking, sad- 
eyed old man as could the busiest gossip in 
the village. 

He lived in a lovely little cottage a few 
hundred yards from the vicarage. It had a 
grotto-like appearance about it, and, so far as 
natural advantages were concerned, could not 
have had a better situation. A cliff of about 
one hundred feet high, interlaced with ivy, 
ferns, and the yellow broom, was the natural 
wall at the extremity of the back section of 
his garden. The garden in front of the cot- 
tage was intersected by a stream in which 
there was a little cascade surrounded by a 
fantastic rockery. Beautiful ferns of every 
description— from the tender maiden's - hair 
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peeping out from amidst the deep-green moss, 
to the large and feathery royal fern hanging 
over the reeds- — grew on the borders of that 
crystal rivulet. Along the basin of the water, 
clustered together, were boulders and pebbles 
which the old lieutenant had caused to be 
brought from the shore, and rainbow-coloured 
shells from far-off seas. These shells seemed 
to have a mysterious attraction for my old 
friend. There may have been to him in them 
a murmur of the days of yore, of the dear 
old times that seemed now to be buried deep 
down in the heart, to lie in that consecrated 
ground till the time should dawn when all 
that is beautiful and true shall be given us 
again, truer and more beautiful than ever, be- 
cause eternal. 

The affection that the old lieutenant had 
for this miniature combination of cascade, lake, 
and fairy dell, was often the source of the great- 
est wonder to me. I tried to set it down at 
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first as an idle whim, a source of occupation 
for my friend's summer hours, or a romantic 
fancy, emanating from a mind which I thought, 
in spite of its frequent abstractions, to be 
of more than ordinary culture. 

No friends had he. One by one, Death 
had taken them, and now he was the only 
representative on earth of his father's house. 
An old dame, with a chastened, half-sorrow- 
ful look, acted as superintendent of his house- 
hold affairs. She was as much an unknown 
quantity in the village as was her master; 
but whether she also had a silent sorrow 
within her, which had in a manner shut her 
from the world, or whether she had been 
infected with the same spirit which hung over 
the life of the old lieutenant, no one could 
say. Even to him she spoke little — in fact, 
she had little cause for speech. She knew 
when to bring in his meals, and to dust his 
study in his absence, taking care to leave 
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untouched the many odd-looking volumes that 
were lying scattered up and down. The rest 
of his wants she seemed to discover intuitive- 
ly, or perhaps she had learned to know them 
through his regular habits — for my friend was 
the most methodical of men. 

I was the lieutenant's only visitor from year 
to year. Knowing well that his breast con- 
tained a sacred sorrow, and feeling as certain 
that he had the heart of a Christian gentle- 
man, I felt it to be alike my duty and my 
privilege to throw a tender, bright gleam on 
his existence as often as was in" my power. 
I had therefore asked him, putting it in the 
light of a favour conferred on myself, to dine 
with me and my family circle at the vicar- 
age once a- week. This he gladly consented 
to do, and asked me in return to come to 
his cottage as often as my parish work 
would allow. 

When in his study, I had often been struck 
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with the expression on a miniature portrait 
which hung on the wall above the mantle- 
piece. It was that of a young lady, appa- 
rently about twenty-one years of age. Her 
hair hung upon her neck and shoulders in 
rich, dark, glossy curls ; her dark eyes seemed 
to reflect a mysterious lustre which came 
from some far-off glory the world did not 
see. Over all her countenance there was a 
mingled feeling of girlish joy and unspeak- 
able sorrow combined, just as if the first 
wonder of a sad futurity had flashed across 
her bright visions of opening womanhood. 
According to the Grecian model of beauty, her 
face was not by any means classic, yet there 
was a golden glory about that countenance 
which I had never before witnessed, and which 
surpassed all the Van Dyks and Raphaelles 
I had ever seen. 

One evening we had sat and discussed long 
the relative merits of the French and Ger- 
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man schools of philosophy ; for my old friend 
was deeply read both in ancient and modern 
lore. An incidental remark about Hegel, 
who was only recently dead, caused the con- 
versation to take the course it did on that 
particular evening. After exhausting the 
theories of Cousin, Jouffroy, Kant, and He- 
gel, we concluded by lamenting the untimely 
death of the latter, struck down as he was 
in the midst of his philosophical glory. Then 
we turned to the mystery of suffering, and 
from that to the dark ways of Providence. 

While we were discussing the latter ques- 
tion, I unconsciously turned towards the 
picture of that sad, sweet face that hung on 
the wall. It seemed to wear a more ob- 
servant look than usual. The eyes, too, had 
a keener, more pathetic gaze, as if they 
were looking us both through and through. 
As I looked upon the picture some strange 
feeling possessed me, and I involuntarily 
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shuddered. My old friend noticed it, and 
turned to me with a quick glance, which in 
a moment relapsed into a look of dreamy 
sorrow. 

At last, naming me, he said — 

"Would you care about hearing a story 
which has nothing to recommend it but un- 
speakable sadness ? " 

Feeling ashamed of myself in that my 
emotion had led to this, and wishing to 
spare the old man's feelings further, I said 
slowly, and with a tone of sympathy in my 
voice — 

"I would rather not hear it, lieutenant, if 
the recounting of it will • give" you the 
slightest pain." 

"Tis about an old sorrow," resumed he, 
without noticing my reply, "that I buried 
deep in my heart more than forty years ago. 
It is now over twenty years since I breathed 
her name to mortal. I will now open my 
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heart to you, and show you where my dead 
love has lain so long. 

"That picture," continued he, "indicates 
to a certain extent the fair beauty of her 
face. I have a better picture of her in my 
heart here- — one in whose presence I have 
lived all my life since she was taken away 
from me. 

"At the time of my history of which I 
will speak, my father was a retired naval 
officer. He had bought the small estate of 
Grange Hall, near the sweet little town of 
Shorecliff, on the east coast of England. He, 
my mother, and I constituted the whole 
household. 

"I had always expressed a decided prefer- 
ence for the naval profession, so that after I 
had gone through the usual academical course, 
I was despatched to a naval school near Lon- 
don to obtain the sufficient training to enable 
me to enter on my new life. At length I was 
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enrolled as one of the midshipmen of the Vic- 
tory, the flag-ship of Lord Nelson. In course 
of time and service,* I became a full-fledged 
lieutenant in His Britannic Majesty's navy. 
Some years I spent in this capacity, and 
during the time experienced a sufficient 
amount both of hurricane and battle. At 
intervals of perhaps six months, when we 
reached port, I always took a hurried run 
to see our own little family circle at Grange 
Hall. 

"But there was another attraction at 
Shorecliff for me. Dora Lee, the Rector's 
daughter, was the bright influence that drew 
me from time to time to that quiej: little 
town. We had known each other from our 
earliest youth, and our affection had in- 
creased with our advancing years. That 
face there may give you a faint indication 
of her pure soul and holy influence. As 
my love for her grew stronger, so did my 
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reverence for her lofty spirit; and at the 
visit of which I am about to speak, I felt 
that to ask such a being to become my 
wife would be a • sin at which angels might 
justly frown. 

"At that time I was sadly indifferent to 
all the higher feelings of a religious life. I 
was neither profane nor profligate — the very 
opposite ; yet I had strange notions on re- 
ligious questions, the result, I presume, of 
my early predilection for the philosophy of 
the materialistic school. I knew that if I 
married Dora Lee I should have a per- 
nicious effect on that sweet one's after re- 
ligious life, unless I chose to live down my 
own convictions, which I, in the face of my 
conscience, could not do. On the other hand, 
how could I crush the sweet, simple faith 
of the one I loved so well ? — it would be 
death to her, pure and simple. No ; that 
I would never do. Rather would I leave 
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this scene of all my dearest memories for 
ever than outrage the holy feelings of that 
one who I knew would die for me. 

"With these thoughts in my mind, I en- 
tered my native village. I had come from 
the neighbouring town with the evening 
coach, and, as I had to join my ship for 
foreign service on the following day, I had 
only a few hours to spend at Grange Hall. 

" On my way hither I had to pass the old 
church. As I approached it I heard the 
plaintive strains of the organ. I had often 
before stolen softly in in the quiet eventide 
and listened to Dora touching it to the ten- 
derest sounds. It occurred to me at that time 
that she was the player. Stealing noiselessly 
up the silent aisle, I looked up to the organ- 
loft and saw her sitting there, wrapt in the 
melody of the organ and the soul of the 
hymn she was singing. A sunbeam from the 
west window streamed in on her face, and 

E 
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seemed like a halo round the head of • an 
angel. I uncovered my head, and thought 
that I was at that moment standing nearer 
a saint and heaven than ever I had been 
before. 

"She was singing one of her favourite 
hymns — a hymn of Cowper's, and one I had 
heard her sing often before. I was in time 
to hear the strains of the last two verses; — 

"'The dearest idol I have known, 
Whate'er that idol be, 
Help me to tear it from Thy throne, 
And worship only Thee. 

"'So shall my walk be close with God, 
Calm and serene my frame ; 
So purer light shall mark the road 
That leads me to the Lamb/ 

"Solemnly the organ notes and the sound 
of Dora's sweet voice— for my dear girl sang 
beautifully — died away. Silence filled the old 
church once more. For a moment or two 
Dora sat in her seat beside the organ, as if 
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wrapt in deepest thought Then she arose to 
leave. Was my holy glimpse of heaven to 
end here then ? No ; I would go and meet 
my first and only love. She had already 
half-drawn me up to that pure heaven where 
she always seemed to dwell; perhaps she 
would give me another thought of glory be- 
fore I left all that was dear to me, and set 
out on my mission of danger, perhaps of 
death. 

"I hurried out by the side door of the 
aisle, and met her in the porch beneath the 
old tower. She turned instantly pale at the 
sudden meeting, but in another moment re- 
lapsed into that sadly tender smile and crim- 
son blush which became her so well. I had 
been nearly overcome by the few minutes I 
had spent in the church, and, in a more 
solemn manner than was usual to me, I softly 
clasped Dora to my breast, and silently kissed 
her brow. 
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"She looked up, and exclaimed, 'Oh, 
Harry ! how glad I am !' Then noticing my 
sad look, the golden glow left her face, just 
as if in a moment the warm crimson blush of 
sunset had sunk down in a peaceful western 
sea, and left nothing but the pale, cold moon- 
light behind. I noticed the change, and pre- 
pared myself for it. With tremulous voice she 
said, 'Why so sad-looking, Harry?' as if she 
were speaking out of a vague, terrible fear. 

"'In the first place, Dora,' replied I, in a 
subdued manner, which astonished even my- 
self, 'I leave you all to-morrow for active 
service, perhaps never to return. In the next 
place, I feel that we ought to part sooner 
or later. The longer I live the more I feel 
that I am altogether unworthy of you. I 
heard you sing in the church just now, and 
I thought that you were liker a kinswoman 
of the angels than a being to favour any 
mortal with love. I ask you to fc forget me, 
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Dora. You I cannot forget; and if there is 
anything on earth that will assist me up 
heaven's golden ladder it will be the fond 
remembrance of you/ 

"When I had ended, my sweet girl could 
not utter a worcl, but flung herself on my 
bosom and sobbed aloud. I now felt doubly 
ashamed of myself in bringing such anguish 
over her trusting heart. When she had par- 
tially calmed I led her into the chancel, and 
there we sat down together in the cold, still 
twilight At last she lifted her soft dark 
eyes, and looking into my very soul, said 
tenderly — 

"'Harry, dear, do not break my heart. 
Do not destroy the dear old love. Heaven 
is equally near both of us, for we can both 
carry it within our souls. Do not think that 
I am so pure, for the thought is wrong. 
But if you see anything that's true in me, 
then you ought to love all the better the spirit 
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in which I strive to dwell; and the more you 
love that spirit the nobler will be your love 
for me.' 

"'God forgive me, Dora, if ever I ceased 
to love you/ replied I ; ' but I cannot think 
to ask your love in return. And yet I will 
try to be more worthy of it If I should 
be suffered to come back to my homeland 
again, I trust I shall come worthier of your 
heart: if I should never come, think kindly 
of me in after-years/ 

" ' God grant that you may come, Harry/ 
said Dora ; ' I will hope for it, I will pray 
for it day after day. But, if you should — 
never come/ and here my dear girl's voice 
trembled and her eyes filled with tears, 'then 
I shall live the rest of my days in the love 
you have given me, Harry, and after all is 
past we shall meet up yonder, you know, and 
I shall bring with me the same old love.' 
"We sat in the cold, silent church till the 
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twilight had faded away. The stars were 
quietly looking down on the green graves as 
we passed through the old churchyard. 

" I took Dora- home to the Rectory, and 
spent a short time with the household, after 
which I bade them farewell. The old rector 
gave me his parting blessing, then Dora saw 
me to the garden gate. We bade each other 
farewell beneath the bright laburnum-tree, with 
sad hearts, yet hopeful of a sweet futurity. 

"Three years of blood and war passed by 
ere I was permitted to see Shorecliff again. 
During all this time, at regular intervals, I 
received sunny glimpses of home and tender 
gleams of the old true love in the letters I 
had from Dora. At last the murderous and 
engrossing game of war was over, and I was 
in England once more. I sought Shorecliff 
with light heart, for was I not now to con- 
summate my almost life-long hopes, and make 
Dora Lee my wife ? Father and mother at 
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Grange Hall, and all the household at the 
Rectory were alike joyful. It was within a 
few weeks of the Christmas season when I 
came home. Everything was fresh and crisp 
and beautiful. The snow had transfigured the 
face of nature, and given it a clear, cold, 
and unruffled purity. The evergreens were 
borne down with their snowy burdens, and 
the pert robin filled all the still, early twilight 
with its sharp rill; while the pale Christmas 
roses smiled to me as I passed up the elm 
walk on my way up to the Grange, think- 
ing that Dora Lee was the fairest Christmas 
rose in all Shorecliff. 

"The week passed merrily away. In two 
days another one was to swell our happy circle. 
Alick Lee, who had been studying in Heidel- 
berg and Halle, was returning to be amongst 
us for a short time, and be present on the oc- 
casion when his best friend was to lead to the 
altar his dearest treasure on earth — sister Dora. 
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"In the midst of this happiness and ex- 
pectation there came upon us all a night of 
hurricane and doom — a night that cut my 
history in two, leaving the bright and beauti- 
ful section of it in the receding, shadowy past. 

"Through all that night we sat talking 
in the Rectory, while the storm-spirit raged 
without. Once and again we strove to be 
cheerful, but the remembrance that Alick Lee 
was on the ocean in such a terrible storm 
smote us all with a great gloom, and each 
one in that family circle knew that we had 
all a deep anxiety within us. When blast 
succeeded blast in doleful sound through the 
elm-trees about the Rectory, the anxious 
father would exclaim, 'God help our poor 
Alick in such a night!* 

"Whenever the wind was lulled for a mo- 
ment, we could hear afar off the hoarse roar 
of the sea. In one of these still moments, 
strange to say, there fell a hush upon us, as if 
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we were waiting for some footstep in the night 
or some fated message which we knew w 
were about to receive. Presently we hear 
the sound of a gun, and in a minute th 
sound was repeated. 'Tis some unfortunal 
ship on the rocks/ said I. 'We must awa 
to the shore, Dr. Lee, and render all the he] 
in our power. Do not come out, ladies, ; 
exposure in such a night would be yoi 
death.' 

. "The mother obeyed, but come to ti 
shore Dora would, in spite of all entreat 
If it was to be a night of trial for us, s 
insisted in being in the midst of it 

"When we got down to the shore t 
lifeboat was being prepared ; and throu 
the snowy night we could see, from the dip 
tion of the rockets which were thrown up, tl 
the ship was on the rocks. All was n 
ready in the lifeboat, but the captain of 
had not yet arrived. Who would voluntei 
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la one moment I was on the verge of the 
surf. There followed me a little figure in 
"* e dark, and I heard a gentle voice asking, 
m a. sweet, tremulous accent — all the sweeter 
^id the impending danger — ' Harry, love, 

m **st you go ? ' 

c *'Yes, Dora,' I replied; 'while brother- 

"^n are perishing I must do everything in 

^y power to save them. Besides, who knows 
**t Alick is perishing out there along with 

^ese poor wretches for want of help ? Adieu, 

l °ve; pray for us all/ 

"I then kissed her and clasped her to my 
breast, but the wild storm-shriek called me 
*Way. For three hours we battled with the 
hurricane, surf, and snow ere we were able 
to reach the wreck. Just as we approached 
it, one of the masts, to which a dozen 
sufferers had been clinging, gave way, and 
precipitated all into the angry sea. At that 
moment there was a partial break in the 
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clouds, and the moon shone through, rev< 
ing here and there a swimmer struggling 
the storm. I raised my voice above the bl 
and gave my orders distinct and shrill, 
seemed to be rescued but two on our s 
board side, and we were making for tr 
when one wild cry of agony rose from 
opposite quarter, ' Harry Kay, save me ! Qu 
oh, save ! ' Turning round, I saw the dro 1 
ing man disappear. ' Good Heavens ! ' j 
I, ' it is Alick Lee ; he has known my voi 
but he shall not be lost ! ' In another mom 
I was in the sea and swimming towards 
sinking man. I caught him in the act 
going down, and swam with him to the ] 
boat It was frightful work in such a sto 
and I was almost exhausted when we read 
the boat. A friendly hand caught Alick, ; 
just as another was stretched towards me 
large wave hurled me against the boat, i 
drew me off in its retreating surge. 
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"1 remembered no more for long after. 
when I became half-conscious I was lying 
on the beach, surrounded by friends whose 
anxious faces had a ghastly appearance in 
the red gleam of the storm lanterns. The 
first voice that I knew was Dora's, and I 
^member still my heart was like to break 
*s I felt her warm breath over my face, and 
her tears falling on my open bosom. 

"She was the first to discern the successful 
*ssue of their efforts in the return of the evi- 
dences of life into my frame. Although only 
half-conscious, I could hear her exclaim, 'He 
lives ! my own Harry lives ! ' She then stooped 
down and wiped the cold foam from my lips, 
and kissed me o'er and o'er. They told me 
that I faintly smiled, but I know not, as it all 
appeared a confused dream to me or a dismal 
nightmare, in which I saw forms and heard 
sounds, but could utter nothing in reply. Then 
came another period of insensibility, but how 
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long it lasted I know not. When I finally 
awoke I was lying in my own bedroom in 
Grange Hall, with my mother and- Dora at 
my side — Dora sadder-looking and paler than 
ever I had seen her before. 

" Dora went home that evening with a fever 
pulsing through all her veins. The exposure 
to the snow and storm, and the intense excite- 
ment of that terrible night, had been too much 
for her to bear. 

"In two days I was able to get up and 
creep feebly over to the rectory, but by that 
time my dear girl was lost to the world. She 
talked constantly and incoherently in the 
wildest delirium. Sometimes she thought her- 
self in the midst of that fatal hurricane again, 
and would cry with a voice of despair, * Dead ? 
No, no — he catit be dead ! Harry ! Harry ! 
speak to your Dora ! One word, Harry ! God 
help us!' Then she seemed to think herself 
in the old organ-loft, and would sing — some- 
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times loud and strong, at other times sweet 
and soft — some of the hymns she loved so well. 
That singing was worse to bear than her wildest 
cries — it appeared so awfully antagonistic to ' 
such a sight of sorrow which we were compelled 
to gaze upon. I bore it all without evincing 
any outward signs of emotion till she com- 
menced to sing, with a plaintive sweetness, 
that hymn that I had heard under such me- 
morable circumstances in the old church three 
summers before :— 

"'The dearest idol I have known, 
Whate'er that idol be, 
Help me to tear it from its throne, 
And worship only Thee.' 

"That hymn, sung in that bed of delirium 
and death by her who was already on the 
confines of another world, was something ter- 

s 

rible to listen to. Mrs. Lee flung herself on 
her knees by the bedside in a paroxysm of 
grief; the old rector retired to a seat in a 
dark corner of the room, and burying his face 
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in his hands, rocked himself in that dres 
manner which we always associate with mei 
abstraction and sorrow; while Alick Lee 
I stood by that bed of death with a g 
grief at our hearts — a grief far too deep 
sacred for tears. 

" The end came at last — the cruel end. ' 
fever had now gone, and Dora had relar. 
into a peace that seemed to be the first 
dication of the rest that was beyond, 
were all sitting round her bedside, speaking 
word, but in spirit following Dora through 
Border-Land to the dark shores of that n 
terious river through which she was about 
pass all alone. I noticed that she had b 
gazing at me with that old look of tenden 
which often touched my heart. At last 

spoke : — 

"'What night is this, Harry, love?' * 
"'Christmas Eve/ replied I, as if I ] 

pronounced my doom. 
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c Ah ! this is our marriage night, love. I 
att * a poor bride for you to-night, Harry; but 
^^ old love is the same yet, thank God. 
*our own noble love would have been some- 
thing to have lived for, but I will take it 
^ith me, you know/ 

<u 0h, my God V I exclaimed, in the wildest 
frenzy, 'is this a dream!' and sobbed aloud. 

"'Poor Harry; God comfort you, as He 
^ill/ said Dora, in a low and solemn voice, 
as if in a half-reverie. 

"Presently she said, 'Come near me, Harry; 
it is coming now — father, rnother, AlickP 

" Yes, the end was coming ! The angels 

were coming — they even now had come! 

What though we did not see them — they were 

present to her gaze. She kissed us all and 

bade us farewell ; then she asked me to her 

bedside again, took my hand in hers, and 

held it She then motioned to me as if she 

were going to speak. I stooped down. 

F 
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"'Harry, love/ she said, 'take my hand 
and stand by me till I die. I want you to 
take your bride to the gates of Heaven. This 
is our marriage night, you know. No mar- 
riage bells for us to-nightj Harry? I will 
not even hear the Christmas bells ; but I will 
hear the angels* song — the one they sang to 
the wondering shepherds on Bethlehem's hills. 
Ah! there it is, Harry, love! Don't you 
hear it ? Farewell, dear — only for a little 
while, and then we shall be with each other 
always after. Kiss me, Harry ;' and my poor 
girl. grasped my hand and kept it We had 
to unloose that grasp after the angels of God 
had taken away my little dark-eyed bride. 

"There were no Christmas chimes for 
Shorecliff on that sad night. " 

* * * * * 

After the sorrow-stricken old man had 
finished his life-story we sat in silence for 
some time. The influence it had upon me 
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was like that of far-off, sweet, but plaintive 
music. At last I turned and said, "What a 
beautiful love to live in, my friend !" 

" Ah, yes/' said he ; " Dora is not dead to 
me ; I seem to hear her sweet voice still, and 
the rustling of her garments, as if she were 
waiting for me in the next chamber. And so 
she is, so she is," added the old man, in a 
half-reverie. 

When I rose to leave, he went down the 
garden walk with me. We parted at the gate, 
and I thought our farewell had not been so 
tender for many a day. 
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29o6e* at mp Qmiriboto. 




THINK I told you before,, reader, that 
I would like to have a kind of soul- 
acquaintance with you. We cannot see each 
other face to face — here, at least — but we can 
wish each other good cheer, and give and 
take "winged words" of hope and faith, as 
grand old Homer was wont to put it. 

I am in the mood just now that leads me 
to wish that I could meet you all in my 
study — such of you, at least, .who would like to 
spend an hour in this quiet, secluded vicarage. 
I don't know when I was in a better mood, 
to receive friends; and the grand reason is, 
that at present I am on good terms with my 
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own spirit. Unless your house is swept and 
garnished, you are not fit to receive guests ; 
and on the same principle your soul requires 
to be chaste, calm, and well set in order 
before you have room for the kindly glance 
or the warm word of your neighbour. Meta- 
phorically speaking, the trailing mists and the 
night-birds must be driven away from your 
soul ere you can hear the first silvery notes 
of the lark's song. 

I think I have a good reason for the calm 
that sits within me. Over on my desk there 
are three open books lying — two of them 
written by men whom some of the world 
consider heretics — Thomas k Kempis and John 
Keble. The other is the Book that has 
brought about the greatest revolution the 
world has ever seen, and I have been reading 
and pondering over the sayings of the " divine 
Heretic," whose life and death were alike the 
nobtest sacrifice which the ages ever have 
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witnessed or ever can witness. The words 
which I have lately read, and on which I 
intend to speak in the old church on the 
morrow, contain, next to the angels' song, the 
sweetest music that ever fell on the ear of 
humanity. They seem to me to be the pre- 
cious golden vials of holy oil which alone can 
soothe the troubled waters of human want 
and woe. I will pour the oil out of three 
of them, reader; and if thy soul is sick with 
earthly sorrow, or stricken beyond the world's 
healing, thou wilt find in them a healing 
power better far than Gilead's balm. "Blessed 
are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven." "Blessed are the merciful, 
for they shall obtain mercy. " "Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God." 
There, now ; I have just hinted of one of 
the causes of my inward peace. I don't in- 
tend to preach to you on these words — I will 
leave that duty till to-morrow, and then I 
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will try and speak a few homely thoughts 
to my parishioners in the old church at Deep- 
dale. I only wished to give you one reason 
for the calmness of spirit I now possess. 

But there is another reason for my inner 
quiet. External Nature has presented itself to 
me in one of its most soothing phases. I have 
been now sitting at my study window for 
more than half an hour in one deep reverie. It 
is a lovely afternoon in the late autumn. The 
October sunset has not the glare and dazzle 
which it shed on the waving corn and the 
rejoicing forests of the bright days of June; but 
it possesses a mellow gleam which to me is far 
more peaceful. It seems to have a sympathy 
with decaying Nature, and to veil its bright- 
ness more fully day by day as the autumn is 
slowly led towards the dark gates of Death's 
winter. The various trees that skirt the way 
to Millthorp have, each one for itself, asserted 
their own individuality. The oak-tree, true to 
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its nature, is still rejoicing in its strength and 
retaining its fresh and verdant colours when 
its neighbours are on the border-land of decay 
and death. But even in their decay the other 
monarchs of the wood are dying regally. 
What can be more rich and luscious than that 
hue which the chestnut has assumed in shed- 
ding its leaves ? Each leaf falls like a golden 
offering to Mother Earth. So is it with the 
beeches and maples. Every one, in the 
autumn tint that has settled down on all 
Nature, retains a rich and golden glory from 
the setting sun, which never was approached 
in all the greenness of summer. 

The scene that lies before me, looking from 
my open window, is beautiful in the extreme. 
At the foot of the elm walk there stretches the 
highway between Deepdale and Millthorp. I 
can get glimpses of it here and there through 
some openings of the trees. I hear in the 
almost utter stillness the sound of some vehicle 
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approaching — an unsubstantial, creaking sound 
— together with the faintest tinkles as of small 
bells. In another moment, a thin, gaunt, 
superannuated-looking pony appears, draw- 
ing a rickety cart, covered with dirty 
canvas set tent-like on iron hoops. I can see 
an old wizened female face looking out, its 
swarthy complexion and sunken cheeks giving 
it quite a hag-like appearance. Walking by 
the side of the pony are two tall and power- 
ful-looking men — the one in a snuff-brown 
coat, and the other in a coat of shabby worn- 
out velveteen. They both wear gaiters, and 
large, high-crowned hats. Immediately behind 
the little caravan there comes a woman, 
dressed in gown, bonnet, and shawl of that 
sickly brownish-grey colour bespeaking the 
tear and wear of years. She carries a bundle 
in her arms, which I take to be an infant; 
while by her side there is a little dark-eyed 
fellow, apparently about four years of age, 
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whom she seems rather to drag than lead 
along. Last of all, there trots up behind a 
large, white, evil-eyed mastiff, with an awfully 
disreputable look about it. The moment I see 
it I think of the dog of Bill Sykes, which 
Dickens almost personifies. It seems like a 
dog that could witness any number of murders 
— even participate in them, and keep its own 
counsel after all. I see that they are of the 
gispy race, who seem to be the wanderers of 
the earth sent forth with Ishmaers curse upon 
them — their hand against every man, and 
every man's hand against them. But they 
are moving away, and I hear the loud talk of 
the men getting fainter, and the silvery ripple 
of sounds coming from the bells on the horse's 
neck becoming more and more indistinct. I 
get a last glimpse of them as they turn down 
the little green lane that leads* to the shore. 
They will be going down to the Wreckers' 
Cove, a large cavern that lies at the base of 
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the Eagle's Cliff. Tradition says that that 
cave was formerly inhabited by wreckers, who 
on the long and stormy winter nights plied 
there. their unholy occupation. Many a deed 
of darkness and blood is said to have been 
committed there. The superstitious of the 
district do hot even yet regard the spot but 
with feelings of awe. The consequence is that 
the cavern is always deserted until some of 
these wandering Ishmaelites come and take 
up their quarters in it for a season. 

They are now out of sight and hearing, and 
the former unbroken quiet has fallen all around 
again ; and yet I cannot dismiss them as their 
presence leaves me. I begin to think of 
their lonely wanderings and their picturesque 
camping-grounds. Their homeless life and 
their un-homelike thoughts alike rise up before 
me, and I find, ere I am aware of it, that 
I am following those swarthy wanderers, and 
admiring the fascinating sense of freedom they 
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have, while I equally strongly compassionate 
their social vagabondism. And here I would 
notice, ere I turn from this, how our mind is 
sometimes sent into distinct channels of thought 
by outward and passing impressions in the 
external world. Nay, we may be the means 
unconsciously of giving those impressions to 
others. A look, a word, or an action on the 
part of us may more or less affect the future 
ages. I think that the great Architect meant 
that it should be so — that we should not only 
use "our dead selves as stepping-stones to 
higher things," but that we should also use our 
living selves, and also the various riches of 
romance, sight and sound, which are ever 
around us in such profusion. 

All is now still and quiet around as I gaze 
from the vicarage window, and I am almost 
falling into my old sin of day-dreaming. I 
can see Squire Applegarth's fields on the 
gentle slope beyond. They are now stripped 
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of their golden grain. A few cattle are stray- 
ing lazily up and down amid the stubble, or 
lying on the sheltered lea. In the midst of 
my reverie I am roused by the bright shafts 
of sunset, which are thrown on all the sur- 
rounding scenery. Even the dark yew-trees 
in the churchyard beyond seem to be tipped 
with fire, while the beeches and firs which sur- 
round the old lieutenant's cottage are lit up 
with a renewed glory. The sky is covered with 
dappled clouds, purple and emerald ; while 
the mountains beyond are brought out in a 
clear, cold relief against the western light 

I think that the holy interval between the 
newly descended sun and the advance of the 
twilight from the deep blue of the east that is 
deepening into darkness, is peculiarly adapted 
for reflection and sanctified reverie. It is the 
border-land from which we get our first view 
into the awful mystery of night. We feel as 
we are gently led into it that we are about 
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to be ushered into that place encompassed 
with sublimity — the audience chamber of the 
Unknown ! So I feel just now as I gaze out 
upon the skies that are gradually losing their 
glory, and upon the landscape that is getting 
more and more vague and undefined. In the 
midst of all this solemnity there is a tender- 
ness in the whole scene which sinks deep into 
my soul. 1 have headed my paper " Doves at 
my Window," and perhaps some of my readers 
may think that I have not yet touched on 
my subject Well, certainly I have not spoken 
of any of those white winged and tender-eyed 
messengers visiting me ; indeed, I have not 
seen one this whole afternoon. I think 1 hear 
one just now on the roof immediately above 
my ivy-mantled window, helping to share the 
melody of the twilight with the shrill note of 
the little pert robin on the withering beech 
hedge there, and with the blackbird's rill of 
song far away in the heart of the fading grove. 
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But I have had doves at my window withal — 
spiritual doves, which have brought me back 
olive branches of peace just as real in one 
sense — and that the true one — as was that 
olive leat which the weary dove brought to 
the open window of the ark long, long years 
ago, when the earth was about to emerge from 
its universal death. 

Of the doves which I mention there are . 
two distinct classes : those which come to us, 
Divinely sent, from the sweet infinite of God ; 
and those which we send forth ourselves, and 
which return to us with the emblems of peace 
and love — sometimes at once, at other times 
not till after many days. I have both of 
these classes on this peaceful autumn evening. 
External nature has brought nothing to me 
but hope and joy; and that rest which seems 
to be as infinite and deep as these blue 
heavens above' me. I seem to have lost my- 
self in a better self, an all-pervading peace, 
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which gives a nobler tone to life and love 
and hope. Do not think, my friend, that I 
am a Pantheist, and that I consider that God 
and Nature are one and the same. I only 
say that we can see God in Nature, and that 
inasmuch as God's Works give us a revelation 
of Him, they arfc part of Him. We ourselves 
are not distinct from our thoughts and words 
and actions. Were we separate or separable 
from them, then all responsibility would end. 
So is it with the Infinite. His works are 
closely allied with His nature and attributes ; 
so much so, that in the one grand vital point 
they are part of Himself. Thus it is that 
the mellow tints of twilight and dawn have 
a holy influence upon me that otherwise they 
could not possess. It is this feeling that sanc- 
tifies the songs of the warblers of the grove, 
gives a deep and sacred mystery to the merry 
laughter of childhood, and hallows the rosy 
tints of the wild rose or the dark purple of 
the full-blown violet. 
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All these sweet influences which I receive 
from the Infinite I regard as so many "doves 
at my window." Our great Father never allows 
His children to starve. If He is infinite in 
power, He is also infinite in love; and He 
means us to be happy here, while He is pre- 
paring us to be happy in the great aftertime. 
I have no faith in those Christians — so-called 
— the refrain of whose spirit and life is that 
there is no happiness oil this side the grave. 
There is. God never meant this fair earth of 
His to be a moral purgatory. His Son never 
taught that it was so. Peace was the Alpha 
and Omega of His teaching. " Peace on earth, 
good-will to men," was the burden of the an- 
gelic song that announced His birth. He lived 
that truth while here, He left that truth when 
He went away ; and, depend upon it, my 
friend, He means us to live it yet; for if we 
have not good-will to men, neither will we 
have good-will to God, for we are of His 
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image. I love to think, then, that our Father 
wishes us to absorb His own loving spirit into 
our hearts. I love to think that in giving us 
such glorious manifestations of Himself He 
means us to be happy, and I rejoice to believe 
that He means what He says and does. This 
is the reason why all the varied mercies and 
beauties of the external world come to me like 
so many "doves to my window." 

But there is another kind of spiritual doves 
hovering around my window in the midst 
of my half reverie. These are the doves of 
noble associations and golden memories. A 
word spoken in love and humility and faith 
far away in the shadowy past comes back to 
me now, as it has done before, and brings 
again with it the sweet record of its healing 
and peace-giving power. Another memory 
comes as a dove, — the memory of a passion 
lived down. Another comes in the form of 
a gentle deed, and another in a quiet word 
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that turned away wrath. But there is one 
dove hovering nearer to me than all, one 
sweeter than all the rest : the thought that 
I have this day wrought a good deed for the 
Master. I have been the humble means of 
restoring the outcast to her father's arms. I 
have seen contrition's tears roll down a face 
whose beauty still shone through shame and 
remorse. I have heard the prayer for forgive- 
ness sobbed out by a voice sweeter than which 
never spoke on the village street or sang in 
the old church. I have heard the tremulous 
accents of old Silas Arnold blessing and for- 
giving his repentant Milly. Poor Milly! She 
was once the pride of the dale. Milly the 
innocent, the joyous, the open-hearted! She 
is still beautiful, but her spirit seems to be 
crushed, and all the light and hope of her life 
have gone from her. I told her that there 
were still hearts left around her to nourish 
and cherish her ; and that although even all 
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should forsake her, then the Lord would take 
her up. I then knelt and prayed with them 
and for them. When we arose from our knees 
in that little cottage, Milly threw herself into 
my arms and sobbed aloud. I had known her 
from her infancy. I had baptized her, and I 
had loved the little dark-eyed girl as a father 
would have done. It was with the greatest 
difficulty that 'I could suppress my emotion. 
I clasped the sobbing one to my bosom, and, 
divining the reason of her tears, asked, in a 
calm firm voice, "You believe, then, in the for- 
giving mercy of God ?" She answered, in tre- 
mulous accents, " I believe with my whole soul. 
Heaven bless you for bringing me back to my 
earthly father; and my heavenly!" As I left 
.Silas Arnold's cottage to-day, I had an in- 
ward feeling of holy joy that I had not ex- 
perienced for many days. 

Do not consider, my reader, that I mean 
to parade any good deeds before you. I 
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altogether disclaim any such idea. You must 
consider, that, in one % sense, I am quite un- 
known to you. I am only a poor worker in an 
obscure corner of the Master's vineyard; yet 
if I can give a word of hope to any within 
my reach, I am bound to do. so. I said 
at the outset of my papers that I could only 
be regarded as a " wandering voice " by you ; 
and I can only wish that that same voice 
may wander into your soul, and speak to it 
a word of love, or comfort, or good cheer. I 
would like to be to you as much a genuine 
friend as a" vicar," and I am only giving you 
my own thoughts and feelings, and trust that 
we are near each other in heart. 

Ere I leave my study window, where I have 
sat in my long and rambling reverie, I would 
ask you to bring as many doves as you can 
to the window of your soul. They will come 
at your beck if they are encouraged, and will 
bring with them messages from God and man. 
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If you study you will get them of all natures 
and classes. You will get Faith, with the 
strong wings, to bear, you divine messages from 
the highest heavens. You will get Hope to 
come from far with cheering words. You will 
get Love, with soft, tender eyes, to hover 
ever around you and give you "songs in the 
night." You will get white-winged Peace to 
sit by you like a guardian angel ; while round 
about you will hover Brotherly-kindness, and 
Gentleness, and Charity. See that you get 
these doves to your windows, and keep them 
when you have them. They are better than 
bats, owls, and other night-birds. Beware of 
that night-hawk Envy. Beware of that hoot- 
ing owl Malice. Beware of that fierce-winged 
raven Anger, and his brother Riotousness. 
They have been known to break in pieces, 
with their talons and beaks, many a window; 
and then night-birds, and vampires, and 
beasts of prey have entered, and made the 
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formerly fair house a desolation. See, then, 
that you get " doves to your window." If you 
do not you will have birds of prey, and then 
will be danger and sorrow. Remember that 
they don't flock together. I have experienced 
both ; and I know which I prefer. 

But it is now getting dark, and the chill of 
the night is coming in at the open lattice. 
As I turn round to my study table, I see that 
Keble's " Christian Year " is still lying open 
as I left it I will light my lamp, and read you 
a verse or two of one of his holy hymns ere you 
leave. The hymn is long, but I will give you 
the soul of it : — 

" Blessed are the pure in heart, 
For they shall see our God ; 
The secret of the Lord is theirs, 
Their soul is Christ's abode. 

"Might mortal thought presume 

To guess an angel's lay, 
Such are the notes that echo through 
The courts of heaven to-day. 
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"Such the triumphal hymns 

On Zion's Prince that wait, 
In high procession passing on 
Towards His temple gate. 



"Still to the lowly soul 

He doth Himself impart, 
And for His cradle and his throne 
Chooseth the pure in heart" 

That is the hymn that we will sing in the 
old church of Deepdale to-morrow, and I have 
read some of it to you as you leave the vicar- 
age to-night I give ft to you as a u good- 
night " and a " God's blessing," and I hope 
you will take it as such. I don't think it can 
offend you, be you broad Church or narrow 
Church, high or low, Roman Catholic or Pro- 
testant ; for it contains a truth that is broader 
and grander than all churches. Good-night. 
As you go along the way you can sing that 
hymn to your soul, and you will have " doves 
at your .windows " when you reach home. 
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ES ; I am going in for a whole day 
of rest and reading, and smoking and 
fantasies. Possibly some of my readers may 
think that the above prpgramme is rather an 
easy-going affair for a vicar of my years, and 
that if I had much respect for the interests 
of my flock I would spend my time to more 
advantage in a round of visitation this morn- 
ing. I don't know about that. I think that 
I love my flock, and am loved by them in 
return, as much as is good for any of us ; 
and I consider that I will be doing them a 
service by remaining where I am for a day. 
Strange doctrine, some one may think. Not 
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a bit strange, I reply. To those who know 
what incessant, crushing work is, I need not 
explain the almost unspeakable pleasure to 
be derived from a whole day's uninterrupted 
rest To those whose life is one round of 
dreaiy idleness, or who work, after a fashion, 
bv tits and starts* I need **»/ dilate on. the ex- 
quisite associations that always hover around 
that swwt word j?«£ I would be talking to 
them of a charming region they had never en- 
ttrcvi and of tecangs xhey had never known. 

t am for a whole day. then, in my snug 
a;:!c I;bran\ or the "prophets chamber," 
as $ome ctf my dear cCd college friends are 
won; to caU *;. I don't know why they 
gave ;: ;ha: name; :; raay have been that 
they Vtww ;t was reserved ice them when- 
e\n«: thev cisos? to rurr. *n from the wear 
«*d tej*r of VSe. I; «s £:vea cm the oc- 
Ofcstafc of a vis:; of three of my University 
\Vha; a **£><; that wss: We had 
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so many class-room reminiscences to recall — 
so many incidents of our hopeful undergradu- 
ate days to recount again — so many com- 
panions to inquire after — and, alas! so many 
names of departed ones to pronounce again 
in a low whisper. 

And then we wandered over some of the 
richest periods of our country's literature, as 
over a fertile and glorious champaign country. 
Well I remember, sitting "o'er the walnuts 
and the wine," revelling in the pictures drawn 
by my companions, and listening to the flash- 
ing points of criticism and the fine shafts of wit 
that sped on the occasion. I see them all 
before me now; I hear their merry laughter, 
and I feel the influence of their presence in my 
heart still. This little room is all the more 
sacred to me in that it has often echoed to 
their voices ; and the memory of what they 
said, and how they looked and felt, has in 
many a quiet hour peopled my solitude. 

H" 
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'Twas on that occasion, then, in which they 
gave the name I mentioned to my little study 
here. How it was given, as I said, I know not ; 
but that is the term by which it has ever been 
known amongst us since. Since that memor- 
able night we frequently have met in it, some- 
times even all together ; but we have never 
had such a night in the way of exuberance of 
enjoyment and fancy. Not that the evening 
was in any way bacchanalian or uproarious — 
far from it. Ours was not the fiendish and 
pot-house mirth brought out in that terrible 
piece of soul-analysis, "The Vision of Sin": — 

" Fill the cup and fill the can ; 
Have a rouse before the morn ; 
Every moment dies a man — 
Every moment one is born." 

No, if our mirth was hearty and long it was 
yet legal. It reminded me — in a small way 
— of the glorious nights that Garrick, or Addi- 
son, or Dryden, or Steele could create at will. 
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We did not talk professionally I remember. I 
don't think the Thirty-nine Articles were ever 
mentioned in the course of the evening, and the 
Litany was allowed to rest in all its pathetic 
tenderness and power. And yet I feel even to 
this day that we spoke as honest men would 
speak. I candidly confess that the savour of 
that night lingers with me still for good, even 
down all these years, and that's more than 
can be said of a night badly spent. 

I had three small marble busts in my li- 
brary then — they are there still — of Shake- 
speare, Milton, and Dante. One is on my 
mantelpiece — that of Dante, the sad-eyed man, 
who has come down the ages with a death- 
less, sublime sorrow in his face. Milton occu- 
pies a niche above the door; while Shake- 
speare rests on the top of my book-case — a 
fit ruler over all the intellect beneath. We 
spoke that night as if we had a feeling at 
least that we were more or less under their 
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watchful eyes and influence. Their presence 
had a manifest effect upon us. We felt that 
we were within the gaze of the Immortals, 
and shaped our actions and utterances under 
the subduing influence of that feeling. 

Remembering that night and many other 
glorious evenings, I, years ago, entertained a 
sort of affectionate regard for these calm mar- 
ble figures. To me now they are no longer 
dull or lifeless. They have been for years 
the quiet onlookers on much that was leal- 
hearted and true, and on that account I am 
inclined to give them a sort of personality 
which they might not otherwise have pos- 
sessed. They a,re linked now with many rich 
associations, and they influence me accord- 
ingly. I confess honestly that the same group 
of cold marble busts could not have affected 
me for good to the same extent had I found 
them amongst other figures .in the artist's 
studio. They have in a classic sense been 
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the presiding spirits of my own study, and I 
revere them as such. They are now getting 
stained with the smoke and dust of years, 
but their grave and telling influence increases 
with their silent sacred vigil. * They are look- 
ing down on me just now, and I feel a better 
man for their gaze — Dante, that voice of 
the songless ages, with severe, sharp face re- 
vealing features that appear as if they were 
petrified in sorrow ; Shakespeare, whose ma- 
jestic brow looks, a very "dome of thought;" 
and Milton, with flowing locks, and every line 
of his features the evidence of a lofty, chas- 
tened soul. 

They are all gone now, and yet they are 
as much alive as ever. The great and the 
good never die. These three that I mention 
as being my companions at present are more 
alive than ever they were in their lifetime. 
Do not regard this assertion as a clumsy 
paradox. Practically they are living and 
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moving amongst us for good more than they 
ever did in the days in which they walked 
the earth. What did the Florentines and 
Ravennese know of the splendid visions of 
their sad-eyed poet? When he passed through 
their streets men looked at him with a kind 
of wonderment mingled with awe ; the children 
caught at their mothers' hands, and clung to 
them as they gazed on that majestic face, so 
transfigured with grief; while the aged mat- 
rons would whisper to each other, " There goes 
the man who was down in hell." What did the 
simple hearts of Stratford know of the won- 
drous conceptions and splendid soul-analysis 
of their William Shakespeare ? Fancy " Ham- 
let," "Othello," or "The Midsummer Night's 
Dream " acted in an old rickety provincial 
theatre in the dull glimmer of rushlights and 
without scenery ! How could the bumpkins of 
Stratford, or even the tlite of Cheapside and 
Strand, then, analyse the weird madness of 
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Lear, the sylphlike fascination of Rosalind, 
or the pathetic abandonment of the stricken 
Ophelia ? Or how many amongst the libertines 
at the Courts of the later Stuarts had either 
heart or head for the grand organ-measures 
of " Paradise Lost" ? These men were either 
badly known or wrongly known in their own 
times. They were all considered mad dream- 
ers, and two of them certainly as heretics. 
But they were seers independent of that, 
They were all of them men whose intense 
vision enabled them to look down the ages. 
Their glowing words, when then given, fell fruit- 
less and void, as if they had been spoken in 
an unknown tongue. It is only now that we 
can, after the lapse of centuries, take up these 
utterances again, and learn all their mystery 
and their music. They thought and spoke 
as the inspiration descended upon them. 
Their words seemed strange and often mad- 
like for the period and experiences that sur- 
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rounded them. Men were driven by them 
out of their old, passive groove of thought; 
and their minds were startled into an indica- 
tion of activity. But this was the one divine 
mission of these voices. Society was lying 
weltering in an intellectual sloth, and some 
terribly powerful hands were required to raise 
it out of such. These men came strong, 
striking, and resolute. They came as voices 
for the future ages, and we now, in the 
glorious aftertime, are being raised and beau- 

i 

tified day by day through that influence that 
first came from them like a revelation. 

But the brisk crackling of my fire recalls 
me to myself. I find that I have been wan- 
dering away amongst playrights and poets, 
Puritans and Cavaliers. Well, never mind — 
my mind is off for a holiday, and often in 
these circumstances we make rare visits to 
foreign parts. 

What a choice day to be indoors! The 
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wind is roaring round the turrets of the old 
Vicarage, as if the spirits of the storm were 
being marshalled there ere they left for their 
mission of devastation and death on the far- 
off seas. What a change from the quiet 
sunset of Saturday night that I formerly 
spoke to you about ! What a change from 
yesterday ! I thought as I left the old church 
that I had not seen an autumn Sabbath like 
it all the season — there was such a quiet, 
tender stillness and subdued feeling in all 
Nature. The eventide contained a peaceful 
beauty that reached far down into the soul. 
It brought a Sabbath to the heart, and made 
one yearn after that lovely completeness such 
as external Nature possessed. I had been 
telling my flock in the old church of those 
golden beatitudes that were first uttered on 
the green slopes of one of Galilee's hills. 
Then we sung that hymn, the last verse of it 
lingering with a sweet pathos in my ears : — 
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"Still to the lowly soul 

He doth Himself impart, 
And for His cradle and His throne 

Chooseth the pure in heart.'' , 

The voluntary, too, that was pealed out from 
the organ was of the most soothing nature. 
It seemed to me to be the sermon and the 
hymn and external Nature all mingled beau- 
tifully together, and then expressed in music. 
I went home to the Vicarage with an ineffable 
feeling of peace within my soul, wondering 
if such a tender repose would long sit with 
its deep hush over the world. 

The calmness of yesterday is now altoge- 
ther gone. No one would imagine that this 
rude, blustering day had parted with such a 
sweet-natured sister last night. They do not 
seem as if they' had been children of the 
same Old Year — the one a tender, lovely girl, 
with chastened face and low, sweet voice ; the 
other a rude, blustering boy, robed in wrath 
and havoc and storm. The one came to us 
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as a dream of peace and sacred memories ; the 
other is as a dismal nightmare, in which are 
crowded torturing furies and cheerless fancies. 
Really it is a day of storm — snowing, too. 
In my dreamy mood I have not noticed that 
the ground is quite white. I don't know 
how it is, but there are few things in Nature 
that I regard with such a feeling of solemnity 
as a fall of snow; especially the first snowfall 
of the season. It seems to come upon me 
like a new mystery. Soft, silent, pure, fanci- 
ful, fantastic, there the flakes go through the 
leaden-coloured air. At the mercy of the 
wind, how they ebb and flow, rise and fall, 
ere they reach the ground. Then there is 
not the ceaseless patter, patter, and drip, drip 
of a rain storm. There is a deep hush over 
all Nature, as if the dead earth were lying 
stiff and still, waiting till silent mysterious 
fingers slowly drew its cold, white winding- 
sheet about it. 
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Let us go to the window for a moment. 
The ground has now got a white and spot- 
less covering upon it. The hedges have soft 
tufts of snow fringes upon them, while the 
fir-trees' greenness contrasts beautifully with 
the gift of virgin whiteness which Nature has 
left on their overladen branches. There is 
no sign of life beyond the falling of snow 
and an occasional gust of wind. Squire 
Applegarth's cattle must have gone for shel- 
ter into the fir-wood that borders the mea- 
dows there. The blackbird that delighted 
my ears on Saturday night is now silent, 
and the pert robin has forsaken the beech 
hedge. How these flakes wheel and dance 
in their downward flight ! And yet, amidst 
all the commotion, there is the stillness of 
death, as if sound had left the earth for 
evermore. 

But I am roused by the crackling of the 
fire. What a bright, genial face it has for 
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me, as if it were putting on its best looks 
in the prospect of a long day's companion- 
ship together. There is something essentially 
living-looking and social about a good fire. 
The ever-varying phases which the ascending 
flames assume, and the ruddy glow that is 
thrown around a well-assorted hearth, take 
away from the loneliness of your chamber, 
and almost give you the feeling that a wel- 
come guest is with you. For my own part, 
I feel always a supreme pleasure in pok- 
ing the fire up until the sparks fly up the 
chimney in hurrying hundreds ; or in sitting 
and . gazing into its glowing heart, and in- 
dulging in an uninterrupted series of fantasies 
which its rising and falling flames may 
suggest. What pictures have been seen in 
the fire ! Old-world stories and fabled won- 
ders ; memories of our boyish days and 
mysterious hints of a golden future; enchan- 
ted palaces and fairy-haunted groves; ship- 
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wrecks and mountain storms ; armies in the 
shock of battle and peaceful lakes reflecting 
the stars on their bosom. What fantastic 
forms the flames assume as they rise and 
fall, flicker and glare! At one moment we 
have a leaping tongue of fire, at another a 
miniature flash of lightning. Now we have 
a ghastly finger beckoning us on to an un- 
developed mystery, and again we see a lurid 
scimitar swung round in one weird flash, and 
then vanish into nothing ! What is there 
that the fancy cannot bring out of these 
ruddy embers and leaping flames ? The hearth 
is the veritable enchanted ground of the 
house. It is the home from whence Fancy 
soars on strong, eager wing, and to which it 
returns with its spoils from all lands. It is the 
golden dreamland of reverie and the audience- 
chamber of .Imagination's wandering spirits. 

What an undefinable sense of pleasure falls 
on one with the prospect of a day's rest by 
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the study fireside — rest mentally and physically. 

We can defy the storm, too, in our snug 

^quarters with as potent force as ever Achilles 

exercised in defying his enemies' arrows. We 

^tre to rest here, and smoke, and fall into 

fantasies, and let our mind wander as it wills. 

"What a sluggard's programme ! I think I hear 

some reader call out. Well, if such is your 

Jiotion, my friend, I beg to differ from you. 

Laziness and rest are not synonymous terms. 

There is a vast difference between culpable 

idleness and legitimate repose. Man was 

never meant to be wrought in one dreary 

round, like a gin-horse. God never meant us 

to live constantly from hand to mouth. There 

are green bowers, and clear streams, and 

dreamy meadows, and singing birds, at set and 

not too far-distant intervals along the world's 

hard, dusty highway. They are for all of us 

who wish to take advantage of them. If we 

fall down in despair through the monotonous 
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march and through lack of rest, then the blame 
lies upon ourselves. The luscious groves are 
within our reach, and immortal flowers are 
blooming for us. The primrose and the violet 
cannot live on the stony highway. We must 
turn aside to Nature's own sweet solitude ere 
we can find them. And they will be all the 
lovelier after the dust of a world's throng has 
been left for a season ; the moss fringed run- 
nels will be all the cooler if our limbs are 
wearied and travel-stained ; the songs of the 
birds will be all the more soothing if 
our ears have formerly ached with the bitter 
words and the hard, lifeless, uncharitable ex- 
pressions of the world. There now ; I think 
I have stated my defence sufficiently well. 
We need periodical seasons of repose and 
turning aside from the world. The ploughman 
must mend his ploughshare sooner or later, 
the fisherman his nets ; the reaper must sharpen 
his sickle, and the vine-dresser his knife ; the 
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warrior, too, must make keen his blade, and see 
that every joint of his armour is faithful to him. 
Well, I am out of harness to-day, and I 
confess that I enjoy the feeling very much. 
I am not the official vicar, with white necktie 
and long black coat. I have not that solemn 
look — oh, but I am not going to confess a sin 
that I think a clergyman should not be guilty 
of even in his official duties. And here I would 
say that I don't think a gloomy face is at all 
commensurate with our bright heavenly re- 
ligion. Even when I am in the old pulpit I 
at least try to look cheerful. Why should we 
look the very picture of misery, when our 
Father means us to be happy and to look 
happy? He does not love us any the more 
for our sad looks. He is the perfection of 
peace and love and holy joy Himself, and in 
proportion as we are away into spiritual dumps 
and distrustful melancholy, just so far are we 
away from Him. 

I 
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Well, I was saying that I am not the off 
vicar to-day in my costume. I am "one 
ourselves," that is, of our household — w 
may include you too, friend, for this dai 
you care to linger with me by the fire, 
follow me in the half-hour snatches whic 
may take at my books. I am willing that 
mind should lead the way to any fancy 
may give me pleasure in the passing hou 
that my hands should turn tp anything 
shall serve the same purpose. Many a di 
sifled occupation I have been at in these < 
of relaxation and rest. I have made k 
waterwheels, windmills, and rabbit-houses 
my boys. I have tumbled and rolled ' 
them on the lawn there, and I have sti 
the early daisies together, and made a dia 
for the brow of my little Effie — Effie, 
tender little angel that God lent us for a 
bright summers. When the seventh aut 



came, He called her away. Slowly she ii 
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from us. Every new day brought the terrible 
truth to us. The moaning wind whispered 
it as it sobbed in the early morning among 
the dying trees. The evening stars looked it 
in their dim, sympathetic eyes. We thought 
even that the blackbird knew it — its note was 
so sorrowful and sad. When the last of the 
autumn leaves fell in the old churchyard, some 
of them covered a little new-dug grave. Effie 
no longer wears her little diadem of mortal 
flowers of earth. In the New Jerusalem there 
are diadems of gold. In Eden every flower 
is in immortal bloom ! 

Thank God, we have others left Nor is she 
lost to us. She has merely been robed in a 
new and more glorious beauty, and awaits us all 
where she has gone. I sometimes think that the 
very thought that she is in heaven brings our 
blessed region more frequently before us than 
it otherwise would have been. I know that 
her sweet mother often falls into a deep, peace- 
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ful reverie, and I feel, from the far-off look of 
wonderment in her eyes, that her soul is trying 
to pierce the jasper gates, and search the white- 
robed throng for her little dark-eyed girl. 
Many a time has that occurred while she has 
sat on the chair opposite there by my study fire. 
Often does she come up with her sewing, after 
all the house is still, and sit by me while I 
write my sermon. And I have seen her hand 
unconsciously stop, and the eyes gaze as if 
they were yearning to find some far-distant 
object ; iand I knew what that dear one was 
eagerly searching for in her imagination^ 
Then I have softly laid my hand upon her — 
shoulder, and, looking into her mystery-searchr-^ 
ing eyes, would say — " Wandering amoa«-: 
the plains of heaven, my love ? God will y* -^ 
restore our Effie to us, and then she shall W , 
wondrous fair." And so we comfort ourselv- -^ 
knowing that she is far better by our heavecz^/p 
Father's loving, infinite heart. 



j 
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I was saying, when this digression came 
with its tender memories before me — you must 
excuse me, but I could not but speak of Effie, 
we all loved her so well — I was saying, then, 
that I have often sported on the lawn with my 
boys by way of relaxation. They are nearly 
all too big for that now, and I am getting 
too stiff and old — physically, I mean ; my 
spirit is not old yet I trust 

But there is another reason why I don't 
care about going out of doors — the snow 
is so deep and is still falling. Now I object 
to go out amid falling snow if I have no 
other reason for going than just being out 
in it. I am not afraid of being out in a 
storm, but when I do go out to enjoy a hur- 
ricane I like the process to be more exhilarat- 
ing and the circumstances more dramatic. 
Nothing pleases me better, when I am in the 
mood, than to put on my overcoat and storm- 
hat, and sally forth in the darkness of a winter 
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night ; and then, amid the blast and rain, to go 
down to the cliffs overlooking the sea. The 
wilder the wind and the heavier the rain, the 
more intense and grim is my enjoyment. If 
the dark thought of the wild farewell of the 
sinking sailor did not cross my mind at in- 
tervals, I can truthfully say that the strange 
pleasure derived from such an experience 
would be something exquisite beyond descrip- 
tion. If there is anything that heightens the 
effect of such a night of storm it is the 
crescent moon, or the momentary blink of 
a star shining at intervals between the frag- 
ments of the hurrying clouds. 

But to go out in the midst ot the snow 
just now, without the best reason possible, I 
have not the slightest intention. I am com- 
fortable where I am, and any amount of good 
company on my book-shelves there. I dp not 
require the enchanted wishing-cap of the " Ara- 
bian Nights" to transport me to the cities 
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and minds of olden story. I can go over 
Marathon and stand by Thermopylae simply 
by stretching out my hand there. I can sit 
here, and yet be at the feet of Socrates and 
Plato. I can listen to the jokes and songs of 
Horace, and taste again that wondrous wine 
of his — a plentiful supply of which he always 
kept at his Sabine farm. Or, if I wish to 
turn to the rich meadow-sweetness of Spenser, 
I can find it in his "Fairie Queene." 

I will not indulge in the philosophy of the 
Greeks or the Germans, nor will I turn to the 
heavy measures of Dante or Milton. I am out 
of harness to-day, and I will take the lightest 
and daintiest literary dishes. What say you 
to the "Tatler"? I think that matchless and 
least affected of all our charming literary gos- 
sips will suit me well I can speak with him 
for the hundredth time of the famous Court 
beauties, the latest romance of Fleet Street, 
and of the beaux, men of wit, poets and 
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actors he has met in his club, or coffee-house. 
Or if Shakespeare suit my mood better, I may- 
take him up. What think you to a chase after 
Puck, or a flight with Ariel ? 

But here is a gentle rap at my study door, 
and then the handle is softly turned. A fair 
form presents itself, the spirit of my " Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream." 

" Lunch is ready, my love ; will you come ?" 
This is said with a bewitching smile. Thank 
God, my wife can smile as well as ever. 

" Certainly, my dear ; but I have hardly 
wrought for it to-day." 

"Then you have rested for it, love." 
So it is in all the round of life, my friend ; 
labour and rest, duty and sacrifice, suffering 
and reward. May it be so till the end ! That 
end will bring the final peace to us all; "the 
peace that passeth understanding/' 



WHAT I DREAMED IN THE 
OLD CHURCH. 



VI. 

®8Bftat 5 ©rtamrti in tfte <&l& Cfturrft* 




DO not think I have told you of the 
great fondness I have for the old 
church at Deepdale, and all that belongs to 
it. But the word fondness does not express 
my feeling properly ; love is a better word. I 
almost sometimes begin to think that this feel- 
ing is reciprocated by the dear old building, 
and that it has a living personality of its own, 
and a steady, unvarying sympathy with me in 
all my moods. We have seen each other now 
more or less for half a lifetime, and it has 
known me in all the wide compass of my 
heart's joys and sorrows. It has gleamed 
with delight when my spirit was rejoicing in 
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the harvest of plenty, and has relapsed into a 
sombre gloom when the blast of Death's win- 
ter smote my heart and blighted some of my 
fairest hopes. 

How I have studied that old church! — 
studied it as I would the emotions, feelings, 
words, and actions of a tried friend ; the little 
chancel there, on whose stained windows I 
have seen many a western sunbeam linger ; the 
Gothic aisle, with its long rows of carved pillars; 
the familiar walls, lined with rudely-cut and 
half-decayed figures and marble slabs, contain- 
ing crests of forgotten families, and heraldic 
devices of long-buried houses of the past 

I know the old church in all its phases — i 
its periods of brightness and its seasons o^ 
gloom. I have seen it in the glory of summe 
when the honeysuckle and roses nodded is 

■ 

welcome to you as you entered the porch ; an^ 
sent their fragrant breath after you, like 
memory of some pure and holy influence. 
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have seen it again when the snows of winter 
covered all the surrounding graves; when all 
Nature seemed dead and wrapped in her spot- 
less shroud. No wonder, then, that I love the 
old church. It has been a part of myself now 
through so many joys and sorrows; it has 
mingled itself with my best thoughts ; it has 
furnished me with food for many a reflection. 
Often alone have I watched the sunlight 
streaming through its stained glass windows; 
and as the mellowed tints of crimson and 
emerald fell on the memorial stones on the 

old walls that marked where God's dead lay, 

1 

I have thought of these rays as if they had 
been the light from the ever-near presence 
of God Himself, looking down on the dust of 
those who were precious to Him, and linger- 
ing like a halo around their memory. I have 
gone into the old building often in the twi- 
light, with a ruffled spirit and a fainting heart, 
and have come out liker God than when I 
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entered. In other words, I have come out 
liker what I ought to be ;. and the nearer we 
get to what we ought to be, the nearer we 
are to Him. God has not a standard of good- 
ness for Himself and another fpr us. We 
have the best evidence of this in , the grand 
fact of the Incarnation of His Son. Christ 
came and adopted, as Tennyson beautifully 
puts it, "the highest, holiest manhood ;" and 
we find in all His teachings and life that at 
is when He is most supremely human in His 
love and tenderness and actions that He shines 
forth as most grandly divine. And I think 
that the Great Teacher speaks plainly enough 
on this point when He says — ( 'Be ye there- 
fore, perfect, even as your Father who is in 
heaven is perfect/' This involves goodness 
after the same kind, at least. Of course, it 
must be different in degree, just as the infinite 
is different from the finite. Were it otherwise, 
we Would have no need for the Great Example 
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walked our earth eighteen hundred years 
o ; our religion would be the short-lived 
lings arising from a passing fancy ; and our 
tgings after immortality nothing but blind 
jpings along a dreary and darkened way. 
Another part of that old edifice — you see 
am considering all the furniture of it parts 

the whole, or members of the same body 
another part of that old church, then, 
rich has often ministered to me in those 
iet afternoons, is the organ. Many a soft 

1 tune have I played to my heart on it as 
e day was deepening into dusk. How often 
at organ has laid bitter feelings and kindled 
w hopes within me my soul alone knows. 

5 music has often been as an angel who came 
iwn, and, with mysterious and quickening 
iger, troubled the waters of my languid and 
•athetic soul, and made the streams of a 
w life again flow within me. 

Th6n there are the bells far up in the 
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ivy-mantled tower. How their varied sounds 
are mingled with my life! I have heard 
their merry peal — like the laughter of children 
— ring o'er the blushing bride as she left the 
old porch; and, how many times I know not 
have I listened to the slow and doleful clang 
of the large deep-toned one, as it knelled the 
dead to their last resting-place. Their music 
has been borne to me oftentimes in the 
breeze as I have sat in the quiet eventide 
by the Vicarage window, and it has floated 
up to me like a sweet song sung by a dear 
familiar voice as I have wandered along the 
hill-tops that overlook the far-stretching sea. 
And how often, under the cold starlight, and 
when the ground was white with its Christ- 
mas snow, have I listened to that rejoicing 
peal which always sounds in my ears as if 
it were the angelic choir singing that old 
song that is ever new to our hearts — "Peace 
on earth, good will to men." And here I 
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would say that, if ever the world tires of that 
song, it will be all the worse for the world. 
The heart that cannot join in the singing of 
that chorus is very far from the kingdom of 
peace or glory ; and the man who cannot 
live in the principle involved in it has not yet 
had the faintest glimpse of a true immortality. 

You will now see how I regard the old 
church, and how it can minister to my varied 
moods. It has a close sympathy with my re- 
ligion and my inner life. Its very stones are 
dear to my soul — first of all, of course, be- 
cause it is the temple of the living God ; and 
after that, because it has ever awakened within 
me devout thoughts and sweet memories. 
Many a sermon have I studied in it; and, 
thank God, many a time I have been per- 
mitted to proclaim the truth fearlessly before 
men there also. 

But I must tell you of the strange dream 
that I had in it. 
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On a sultry afternoon in June last, I was 
sitting in my study thinking out my sermon 
for the following Sunday. I had been ponder- 
ing over my text for some time, but with no 
very definite result. The heat of the day was 
so intense that it not only affected my phy- 
sical frame, but also deadened in a great 
measure my thinking faculties. The study 
window was up, but not a breath of air 
entered. Not a sound could be heard in the 
oppressive silence save the drowsy chirp of the 
hedge-sparrow, the monotonous cooing of the 
doves on the roof above, or the hum of some 
vagrant bee. 

I arose and went to the window. ' All 
Nature seemed to be in a trance; or rather 
looked as if it had been suddenly petrified, 
in all its verdure, into an eternal rest Not 
a leaf stirred. The very fall of one would 
have given a hint of life amid this oppres- 
sive stillness. All around was as silent as a 
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painting. No breeze gave life to the dazzling, 
cheerless sunlight. The faintest shadow slept 
on the sundial ; while old Charlie, the pea- 
cock, stood beneath the elms there, half- 
asleep, as motionless as a statue. 

Amid such a hot and listless atmosphere, I 
felt that my brain was useless, so far as think- 
ing was concerned ; and I longed for the 
shadowy coolness of the old church. I thought 
that if I were in its aisle or its organ- 
loft I could then get to my own thoughts 
properly; and after I would be well estab- 
lished there, I could then open my mental 
eyes fully and see the eternal truths that 
were around me. I did not deliberate more 
than a few moments, but went and got the 
church keys, and in another minute I was 
walking down in the shadow of the elms on 
my way thither. 

What a delicious coolness I found there ! 
To me it was indeed as the shadow of a 
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great rock. The same terrible sense of still- 
ness did not haunt me now. The cheerless, 
blistering sunlight was toned down, and came 
to me in beams of crimson and blue and 
emerald through the medium of the stained 
windows. Moreover, the aisle echoed to my 
tread, and that was more than I had realized 
from the utter stillness in the, outside world. 
The very reverberated sound made me feel 
more cheerful. It was that feeling, I think, 
that suggested music to me, and led me to 
the organ-loft. I sat down to the old instru- 
ment and played over the "Gloria" from 
Haydn's Third Mass. This finished, I uncon- 
sciously glided irito a musical fantasy, and 
found myself wandering into the most trium- 
phant exultation, and anon into the most 
plaintive wail. 

The coolness of the church had refreshed 
me, and the music had quickened my fancy. 
When my thoughts turned to my sermon I 
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recollected that I had got no further than 
my text, which was — "If I have not charity, 
I am nothing." I commenced to think out 
— still playing fitfully snatches of extempo- 
rised music — the great principle involved in 
the words of- the apostle. And then I was 
lost in my thoughts, and fell into a reverie, 
during which I mused out and sung the fol- 
lowing verses : — 

If Love be God, and God be Love, 

Eternal, boundless, and secure ; 
Then I will reverence where I prove 

The Love .as God complete and pure. 

Where wisdom walks with lowly tread, 
And marks the footsteps of that One 

Who bowed for us His blessed head, 
And spoke the Life for all begun ; 

Thence shall I go with eager feet, 
And listen to its heavenly strains, 

Until my life shall be complete, 
And yield to God its golden gains. 

If God and Love are both but one, 
I see Him in the circling stars ; 

I see Him in the setting sun 
That streaks the west with crimson bars ; 
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I see Him in the child's sweet face — 

A mystery that's wondrous fair ; 
I see Him in the maiden's grace — 

As Love is there, so He is there. 

If Love be God, I hear Him swell 

The music of the ages' roll ; 
With heavenly peace I see Him dwell 

Enshrined within the human soul. 

Though now we see through darkened glass, 
The God, the Love that fills all ligtyt ; 

Yet still we from this gloom shall pass, 
And leave behind the blinding night. 

And Light and Love and God are one 

Grand Trinity to human eyes, 
In which our love, on earth begun, 

Shall merge at last in Paradise. 

And Love is all, and God is Love : 
What though much yet to us is sealed? 

Our souls Love's beauty yet shall prove, 
When God and Love are all revealed. 

After I had finished I sat and mused over 
the words of the song. They seemed to 
have come spontaneously to me, rather than 
by study or choice. Then I tried to think 
of the wondrous blessedness that would fill 
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our souls when that great Infinite Love would 
have pervaded all things, and when its beams 
would look from all eyes. I tried to paint 
in my imagination such a millennial glory ; 
when earth and sea and sky would be so 
absorbed in God that righteousness would be 
the name by which all our actions would be 
called, and universal peace something more 
than a dream. Then I thought of that large- 
ness of love which should be the leading 
means of bringing in such a dispensation. My 
thoughts at last reverted to- the text, " If I 
have not charity, I am nothing." 

In the midst of this reverie a feeling of 
drowsiness stole over me, and I fell fast 
asleep. One strange element in this transi- 
tion was, that I seemed to pass to the 
regions of sleep and dreamland simultaneously. 
The sleep and the dream came like twin 
spirits, and glided softly into my soul. An- 
other strange feature in my dream was, that 
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I thought myself to be in the same spot in 
which I was when I fell asleep — in the organ- 
loft. I turned and went over on the organ, 
an old air that had slept within me for 
many a year. It was an air that I had 
loved of old; and it now brought with it 
mingled memories, just as a dried and faded 
flower brings, when we come upon it sud- 
denly within the leaves of a book. Why I 
played that tune I know not : it came to me 
spontaneously, and it was with feelings of 
self-reproach that I touched the keys of the 
instrument to awaken again the strains that 
I had so long neglected. 

There was an old song wedded to that 
air. I did not dare to sing it, but only 
awoke the music through which it had so 
often come. I had not played long before I 
thought I heard a sweet female voice singing 
in unison with my music. I listened intently, 
still going on with the tune, and discovered 
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before I had played many more bars that I 
was correct in my supposition. When I had 
reached the end of a verse I stopped, and 
listened. The singer, whoever she was, was 
in the aisle of the church. I did not stir, 
but sat and listened with breathless suspense 
to her song. Her voice was pervaded by a 
soft richness, and there was a pathetic soft- 
ness in her manner of singing which fixed 
my attention. Tenderly the words were borne 
upon my ear from the aisle below: — 

" Sweetest flower of all the earth, 
Truest star in all the sky ; 
Angel of a heavenly birth, 
Tender, meek-eyed charity, — 

"Beam from out the living light; 
Guide us with thy changeless ray 
Through the trailing mists of night, 
To the golden gates of day. 

u Save us from the sins and spites, 
Lurking, plague-like, in the soul ; 
Lead us from earth's vain delights, 
To the high and nobler goal. 
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"Raise us up from out the creeds 
To the faith above them all ; 
Strengthen us for noble deeds ; 
Let us hear the angels' call. 

" Break asunder bigot chains, 

And dark error's dungeon bars ; 
Give our ears Love's noble strains, 
Let us see Truth's changeless stars. 

" Set us on heaven's crystal stair, 
Far above earth's sin and moan ; 
Point our longing eyes, when there, 
To the rainbow-compassed throne. 

* 

"Lead us, meek-eyed Charity, 

By the path the just have trod ; 
With devout humility, 
Take us to the heart of God." 

The voice now ceased ; not suddenly, but 
slowly died away. All through the song I 
felt as if I had heard the voice before. It 
was a voice that seemed to rise now from the 
forgotten past, like the air I had been newly 
playing — a voice of holy memories and of 
days that had now long since floated into 
the sacred and chastened distance of yeara 
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I feared to look over the organ-loft into the 
aisle beneath, and yet the spirit of curiosity 
was aroused by a fascination which I could 
not control. At last I stole noiselessly for- 
ward, and, bending over, looked down into 
the silent aisle. The feeling of tremulous 
anxiety was changed into devout wonder at 
the sight which met my eyes. There, in my 
dream, I saw standing by the tomb of her 
ancestors, and the tomb in which was buried 
my first love, Hester Mayfield. She was 
arrayed in a white robe, which reached her 
feet. A narrow zone, inlaid with pearls, was 
round her waist, while a large emerald in the 
form of a cross sparkled on her bosom. As 
if she had anticipated my coming forward, 
her eyes were raised and met mine the 
moment I came into view. 

Never shall I forget that look of affection 
and lingering hope that was turned upon me. 
It was a look that bridged half a lifetime, and 
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brought me to my first two years in Deepdale 
again, when Hester was the light of my eyes 
and the life of my heart. But God took her 
when He thought her mission was done. She 
went, but left her influence, like a holy pre- 
sence, in my heart and life. She was not to be 
mine, any more than a star is mine, or a view 
of heaven. She seemed to have been sent to 
the world to whisper to us some of the secrets 
of God and glory, and then vanish again into 
the glowing mystery from whence she came, 
just as a beauteous rainbow of promise dis- 
solves into the awakening blue of God's 
heavens. She left us when she was called ; 
left us with larger hearts and stronger hopes 
than when we found her. And so her work 
was done, and we had to kiss her and let her 
go. Why should we insist on asking her to 
stay when God and her " high-born kinsmen " 
wanted her in heaven ? Often, in after-years, 
have my wife and I talked of Hester May- 
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field — talked in that low, hushed tone which 
bespeaks affection and sorrow. She was 
Hester's life-long friend, and loved her as her 
own life. A day or two before Hester died, 
she called my Dora to her bedside, and, tak- 
ing off a diamond ring I had given her, put 
it on Dora's finger. She then clasped Dora 
to her bosom, and, kissing her, said in a faint 
voice, "Wear this for my sake and his ; tell 
him of this when I am laid in the old church." 
Dora did not tell me till I had wooed and 
won her, and then the story was all the more 
touching and sacred. And so it is that we 
love the memory of Hester, and speak of her 
as our Hester ; and we love each other all 
the stronger in that she is beloved of each of 
us. 

I said that the expression which in my dream 
I saw in Hester's face recalled the far-away and 
sacred years of my first love — the years in which 
every beauty of Nature was a part of my own 
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romance, and in which every smile from her 
awoke within me a dream of glory. When I 
now saw her bright form in my vision, it never 
occurred to me that she had been so many 
years dead — I only wondered why she had 
remained so long away from us. I had now 
looked upon her as being the one sweet 
element which would fill a corner of my heart 
which had been long vacant and desolate. I 
advanced to the stair, in order to descend ; still 
keeping my eyes upon her. She motioned 
rrie back, turned and pointed to the tomb of 
her ancestors, and then, looking at me with a 
tender yet sad smile, lifted her hand again, 
as if forbidding me to approach. I felt sud- 
denly stricken as with a great grief. 

" Hester," said I, " I have lived long in the 
holy influence which you left us long ago. 
You have now invoked the spirit of Charity — 
that spirit in which you lived while you were 
amongst us. Why have you. lingered so long 
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away ? Stay with us now, and lead us on in 
that spirit of which you now sung." 

"I may not stay," she replied, with an un- 
speakable sadness in her face. " Have you 
listened to my invocation?" 

" Every verse you sung, Hester, has ascended 
as the prayer of my heart." 

" I have been sent to sing it. I have watched 
you and our Dora through all £he changeful 
years. Walk by the Light of Life and in the 
Way of Truth. BEYOND we shall meet again. 
Farewell." 

The angel of my dream was now about to 
depart, when suddenly there came a faint 
sound of far-off music. She also had caught the 
strains, and lingered still. Gradually the sound 
came nearer, until it appeared to proceed from 
the altar. It was as if many sweet voices 
sung in chorus. All through the music I saw 
no one, and the very absence of the mysterious 
singers intensified the solemnity of the theme, 
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The words of the song seemed an answer to 
the invocation of Hester, and, in fact, to the 
prayerful feeling which had possessed me since 
I had entered the church. 

" Keep well thy heart and mind, 
Press humbly to the goal 
The secret of thy God thoirlt find, 
His love shall fill thy soul. 

" Thou fainting heart, press on ; 
On thee heaven's dews shall fall : 
And when all earthly hopes are gone, 
Thy Father's voice shall call. 

" Faint thou not by the way, 
Nor'stay to gather flowers ; 
Think of the realms of endless day 
Begemmed with fadeless bowers. 

" The meek shall have the earth, 
The pure in heart shall see 
Where wondrous Love first had its birth — 
The home of Charity. 

" God's stars above thee shine, 
And gem the darkened sky ; 
So make heaven's guiding graces thine 
Through life's dark mystery. 
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" Press on, thou fainting soul ! 
Love calls thee from afar ! 
While doubt's dark tempests round thee roll, 
Watch thou thy Guiding Star !" 

The low, thrilling music died away into the 
distance from whence it had come. I listened 
with rapture and awe. When silence filled 
the church again, I turned as if I would speak 
to Hester once more, but she motioned me to 
be silent ; then, turning on me a sweet smile, 
vanished out of my sight in a fading glory. 
Soon a confused feeling of darkness came upon 
me, and strange noises filled my ears, "like 
noises in a swound." In another moment I 
awoke, and found that I was leaning over the 
k^y-board of the old organ. I knew now that 
the strange revelation I had just got was given 
me in a dream. 

As if unwilling to be convinced, I arose and 
looked down to the spot where slept the re- 
mains of Hester. The last beams of the setting 
sun were falling on the tombstone above her 

L 
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grave. I went back and closed the organ, 
with a solemn feeling possessing me — the 
feeling as if I had been with the angels. I 
slowly descended the stair, and walked over 
to her grave. A ray of sunlight shone upon 
the burnished words — "The righteous shall be 
had in everlasting remembrance." 

I left the church with the conviction possess- 
ing me that I had got a new revelation. I 
had entered the church with a bare text in my 
mind ; I had got a sermon from it in my dream. 
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AM glad to meet you again, my 
friend ; and though the meeting be in 
the twilight, yet it need not be either sombre 
or sad. We have rambled together in the 
days gone by along the lovely meadow-paths 
and by the green lanes of Deepdale. We have 
seen the evening star lingering behind the 
fading radiance of sunset. We have heard 
the blackbird pipe its melodious song of love 
as long as the faintest glow remained in the 
amber west ; and, when colour receded and song 
ceased, we have then felt that the curtain of 
night was being drawn around us with awful, 
yet invisible hand ; and that we were stand- 
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ing under the dome of God's wondrous temple, 
with the solemn Presence around us making 
the hour and the place holy. 

I have loved the twilight all my life. It 
seems to me to be the calm, tender old age of 
the day — the quiet, holy hour it has to bethink 
itself, as it were, and meditate, ere it passes 
from the hurry and turmoil of its noon-tide life 
to the still night of forgetfulness and death. 

To me the dusk- of this day seems to fall 
with a stillness more sanctified than usual ; 
it is Christmas Eve, and the old year, like 
the winter day, is wearing to its end. ' The 
year in its seasons is as varied as the phases 
of a human life. It has its sowing in tears 
and reaping in joy, its stern midnight tem- 
pests and its hours of long drawn-out de- 
light, when the gladdening sunlight lingers 
on meadow and hill. The song of summer 
is now hushed, the flower garlands are all 
withered, the light of the olden times is 
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passed away, and the dying year, like some 
aged man whose work is done, lies with hands 
folded across his breast, waiting till Mother 
Nature with gentle touch closes his eyes, and 
brings upon wearied frame and fading sense 
the long, calm sleep of peace. 

I have just returned from a long, pensive 
ramble, and the short December day is near 
its close. I cannot speak as to all the rustic 
byways and sequestered lanes I passed along, 
for sometimes my spirit was communing with 
itself, and sometimes it went abroad in search 
of some divine lesson it might receive from 
the calm sights and sounds in Nature. I 
would not lose the lessons that Nature reveals 
to me for all the book-knowledge I have ever 
learned. After all, what is book-knowledge 
but the merest echo of her revelations and 
the humble attributes to her glories from the 
reverential souls of her disciples ? Her lips 
disclose secrets which no philosophy can give ; 
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and there is a hidden glory in the light of her 
countenance which transfigures the face and 
sinks into the soul of him who would woo the 
deep mysteries of existence from her, and 
makes him feel that there is more than a 
fanciful love and sympathy between the human 
and divine. And this glory no scepticism 
can take away. 

There is a holy, undefinable repose about the 
twilight hour, a tenderness which seems to 
influence all Nature. The sounds that come 
floating up the hill-side from the village green 
are subdued. The child's simple lay, or the 
maiden's love-song, sounds like some solemn 
hymn of the night. Sight and sound are sanc- 
tified, as if the unseen finger of God had been 
gently laid upon the earth, changing its spirit 
into an attitude of reverence. 

I have been round by the old ruined Hall, 
over the hill-top, and came home by some of 
our quiet, country lanes. 
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While passing the broken gateway leading to 
the hoary ruin of the Hall, I heard the clear, 
rippling sound of children's laughter. It came 
on me like a gleam of summer in this dull 
winter day, or like the joyous music of a sun- 
lit brook where I had only looked for the 
hard, rigid lines of a winter landscape. It 
seemed to me like a glimpse, with sunlight 
and a meadow-freshness about it, of Lycidas 
or L' Allegro, amid the sombre moods of II 
Penseroso, where melancholy walks 

" With looks commercing with the skies, 
His rapt soul sitting in his eyes." 

I looked up the dark avenue and saw these 
children gleaming in and out amidst the ivy- 
covered walls that enclosed the desolate court- 
yard. They were laden with holly and mistle- 
toe, which they were bearing home for the 
rejoicings of Christmas Eve. Their little voices 
were like the sbngs of hope amid the decay 
and ruin of the year. These bright, innocent 
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spirits and youthful hearts were the leaven of 
the earth. I thought their faith was bound- 
less, and had a grandeur even in its simplicity; 
while their reverence was purfcr and more 
unconditioned than that of the world's wisest 
sage. 

And then I thought of the Christ-child of 
nearly two thousand years ago, whose birth 
the angels sung in that " Peace on earth, good- 
will to men," and of the after-teaching of that 
Great One, when He told a cynical, doubting 
world that it was only by adopting the beauti- 
ful, perfect faith of a little child, that it would 
ultimately be able to realize the divine majesty 
of God. 

The dull grey of the December day was 
giving place to the deeper blue of the ad- 
vancing night, as I retraced my steps in the 
direction of the Vicarage. I was soon out 
of hearing of the young, merry voices, and 
sauntered home by hedgerows that were now 
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withered, and covered with the falling rime. 
Here and there a shrivelled haw, or the 
scarlet fruit of the dog-rose, glimmered in the 
dusk, with a cold, half-forsaken lustre, like 
some melancholy being who had outlived all 
his fellows. No sound could be heard save 
the faint chirp of the robin as it rustled from 
one cold twig to another. 

Distant objects were now becoming vague 
and shadowy. The ruined Hall on the hill- 
top was dim and undefined, like an object in 
a dreamland ; while the stones that stood 
o'er the graves in Deepdale churchyard 
seemed to be far-off and unreal, as was the 
world's remembrance of many who slept be- 
low. As I passed on the way to the 
Vicarage, the old familiar faces that I had 
seen laid to rest there seemed to cross my 
path once more, and linger around my foot- 
steps. I entered the churchyard, and went 
from one mound to another — not that my 
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friends were there, but only their frail forms 
of mouldering dust, where once their precious 
selves resided. Still, by association, I felt 
their presences very near me while I passed 
from grave 7 to grave. This was the night of 
"peace on earth," and in this sweet little 
" God's-acre," each friend seemed to come to 
me in peace as I stood under the few first- 
appearing stars beside his or her grave. 
Then the old familiar smile fell upon me 
again, and my spirit thrilled within me — 

" To the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that was still." 

And long-forgotten words of tenderness came 
up before me again, and the simple deed of 
kindness, and the unassuming work of charity, 
and the tender pleading for an erring brother, 
and the love that was prone to believe all 
things, and the silent submission under the 
dark cloud of gloom and. sorrow, when no 
God of love for the time being seemed to be 
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near, and when the heart-strings were ready 
to break beside the wells of bitterness and 
woe. And soft voices came round me again 
with the flutter of angels' wings, and gave 
me, with the old tenderness and grace, the 
quiet reproof or the word of comfort. And 
as I stood there under the stars, I felt that in 
their old, endearing influence these friends 
were present with me still, and that Love 
was as eternal as it was divine. The wicked 
go into oblivion, but the good never die. 
Whatever we hate is death, and sooner or 
later suffers annihilation ; but all that is noble 
and true is everlasting. Whatever is of love, 
also, is life, and shall be as lasting as our 
own souls. Those glorious spirits who in the 
past have influenced us for good are living 
still — living in all their actions, in all their 
thoughts, and in. all their words that have 
gone forth into the world in the interests of 
Truth and Love. I felt as I left these quiet 
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mounds, now whitening under the hoar-frost 
of this Christmas Eve, that the past was a 
living Past as well as the present hour was 
a living Present, and that the Past and Pre- 
sent were linked together by a subtle, heaven- 
wrought chain — one end of it being in the 
Unseen and the other in the Seen — but a 
chain that was alike strong and steadfast, 
binding ourselves, body and spirit, safely to 
the great God Himself? 

I have always thought that the twilight 
hour was peculiarly adapted for that sweet, 
wholesome habit of self-communion. The 
fixed, gazing eye of the garish day is now 
all but closed, and the night seems to cur- 
tain us in to some solemn chamber of nature, 
and there leave us in a thoughtful quietness. 
It is then that we are aptest to think of 
calm influences and holy hours, either as 
they are recorded in our own lives or on 
the page of history. Passion and turmoil 
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seem to have retreated from our inner life 
with the closing day ; and the deep, calm 
dusk comes with the same subduing effect upon 
us as the chastened face of some fair woman 
would have — a face sad, yet beautiful in its 
sadness — one that had been made perfect 
through suffering. 

Does the twilight, my friend, never lead 
your peace-seeking spirit far back to some 
of the sweetest scenes in Bible story ? Often 
have I in thought stood with Job on his 
green Chaldean plains, ' and listened to his 
wondrous rhapsodies as we first saw the 
Pleiades circling o'er our heads, or marked 
Orion rising out of the deep blue of the 
darkening East. Has your spirit never joined 
that of Abraham's when the first shadow 
of the wing of night fell athwart Mamre's 
plain? Have you never spent one half-hour 
with Daniel as he knelt at open window and 
prayed as the setting sun was sinking far 
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away in the direction of his beloved Jeru- 
salem? If you have not, then you have not 
realized to the full the divine sanctity and 
holy associations that encompass the twilight 
hour. If you have, then you will know that 
there is a deep joy in calm contemplation, 
which the busy world knows nothing of; and 
that from these strength-bestowing hours we 
come down again into the world none the 
less moral heroes before God and man. 

The twilight, too, has sanctified with a 
divine sanctity, some of the sweetest scenes 
in this world's life ; the blue waters of Galilee, 
with the one bright evening star begemming 
Hermon's far-off brow; the sweet slopes of 
Olivet, and the dark shadows of Gethsemane. 
And who would ever tire ot turning in from 
the noisy streets of Jerusalem to that quiet 
home of Bethany with Him who has been 
justly styled "the first true gentleman that 
ever breathed," and whom old Chaucer calls 
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" the first stock-father of gentleness " ? I 
have often thought, and I trust with profit, 
of that twilight in the Bethany home when 
the Master brought back again to life and 
light him who was so lately the lost one, 
when, in the wonderment of a restored life, 
as Mary sits and gazes in all the love and 
veneration of her bursting heart — 

" Her eyes afe homes of silent prayer, 
Nor other thought her mind admits 
But he was dead, and there he sits, 
And He that brought him back is there." 

If we are not the better for these twilight 
scenes, my friend, then I fear that all other 
influences of revelation and nature will be lost 
upon us, and that the elevating power of 
beauty, the restraining influence of virtue, the 
sweet, silent teaching of all the phases of 
nature, and the lingering look and soft word 
of affection, will be alike wasted upon us. 
Then the twilight of our life is not one in 

M 
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which we see the stars of God's eternal 
guidance come out, but the dim dusk falling 
down upon a dark, uncertain night, where 
the poisonous fogs of self-assurance, sin, and 
doubt hang about us, keeping us out or 
shutting us in from all the tender influences 
of life and the everlasting lights of heaven. 

I know not what it may be with you, friend, 
but with me the twilight has the same effect 
as low, sweet music would have, — that of 
a plaintive organ-fugue in which the same 
pathetic story is taken up ever and anon in 
a repeating strain. You know my fondness 
for the old Church. We have been there 
together when the shadows were lengthening, 
and when the advancing twilight was, through 
the stained windows, "casting a dim religious 
- light" over the memorial stones; and lingering 
tenderly on the gilt letters of some loved 
names. A few minutes amidst the deepening 
shadows in that old Church has the same 
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soothing effect upon my spirit that the sub- 
duing influence of some holy hymn would 
have. And when I go up to the old organ- 
loft and glide away unconsciously into some 
extemporised voluntary, some reverie in music, 
I always come back to my duty a better 
man. 

Some may think that this haunting desire 
for music is unmanly and sentimental. What 
have an old organ and a dimly-lit church to 
do with the work and the warfare of life ? 
they may ask. I answer, everything, if by their 
influence they make us live down those evil 
passions which keep us in bondage and that 
base "conscience that makes cowards of us- 
all/' I dare not call that influence senti- 
mental or unmanly which makes me liker God. 
Many*- are the human channels through which 
the Divine One seeks to reach our hearts. 
Some may appear humble, but they are never 
nean in the eyes of God. In all the phases of 
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life and objects of nature which He uses for 
His noble ends He recognises no such term 
as meanness. He can give glimpses of Him- 
self in the song of the bird, the tint of the 
flower, the poet's hymn, or the prophet's wild 
fire. Whatever in social life, in earth or sky, 
that teaches me to be liker God, I cannot call 
either unmanly or sentimental ; and I do not 
consider that the time is misspent that takes 
me up from the world fo the gates of reverence 
and praise, and sends me back all the abler 
to struggle with that which is evil and cleave 
to that which is good. 

The other day I went across in the twilight, 
and as I played on into the solemn, spreading 
deepness of night, one musical fantasy after 
another seemed to carry me away into the 
long Past, and, one by one, England's great, 
sacred choristers passed before me, or lingered 
about me with their inspiring strains. The 
good George Herbert was there, with a child's 
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faith, and a love passing the love of woman. 
His verses had all the soul of poetry in them, 
wedded to the richest melody. Then came 
Milton, that " blinded nightingale," now pour- 
ing forth his grand organ-measures, and anon 
relapsing in his darkness to the sad question 
of his affliction, with its triumphant, faith-like 
answer — 

" Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ?" 
I fondly ask ; but Patience', to prevent 

That murmur, soon replies — " God doth not need 
Either man's work, or His own gifts ; who best 

Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best ; His state 
Is kingly : thousands at His bidding speed, 
And post o'er land and ocean without rest : 

They also serve who only stand and wait" 

Then came the homely, devout, meek-souled 
Jeremy Taylor — that quiet, severe, Puritan 
face of his beaming with heaven's lustre as 
if he had newly descended from the Trans- 
figuration Mount. Richard Baxter followed 
with his heavenly measures, wise in the true 
wisdom, and strong in faith. Nor was 
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Vaugh^n, or Addison, or Watts, or Pope 
absent from that choir that passed before me. 
Each came and left some grand, mystic 
measure in my soul. 

The shades of night were now settling 
down, and as I played on in my musical 
reverie, suddenly that entreaty of the dis- 
ciples to the Master flashed across my mind, 
" Abide with us ; for it is toward evening, and 
the day is far spent/' Then I remembered 
the good Keble's hymn on the passage, and 
sung the prayer to the plaintive strains of the 
organ : — 

"In darkness and in weariness 
The traveller on his way must press, 
No gleam to watch on tree and tower, 
Whiling away the lonesome hour. 

Sun of my soul ? thou Saviour dear, 
It is not night if Thou be near ; 
Oh, may no earth-born cloud arise 
To hide Thee from Thy servant's eyes ! 
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Abide with me from morn till eve, 
For without Thee I cannot live ; 
Abide with me when night is nigh, 
For without Thee I dare not die ! 

Thou Framer of the light and dark, 
Steer through the tempest Thine own ark ; 
Amid the howling wintry sea 
We are in port if we have Thee \ n 

As I sang there from the twilight into the 
night, I felt that my own voice was but a weak 
chord in that glorious harmony that had been 
sounding in my ears. I felt also, more than 
ever, that those great spirits are for all times, 
and that in their works they are still praising 
Him who first lit their souls with divine fire. 
The church is all hushed now, its decorators 
in holly and ivy, having finished the evergreen 
work, are gone ; and the night is wearing on 
to Christmas morn. The bells will soon ring 
out in the frosty night. May the grand old 
"Peace on earth, good-will to men" be still 
for you and me the burden of their melody! 
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If you have had any pleasure in the Vicarage 
at this tim£, then my joy shall be full. , Good 
night ! We will meet again, I hope. It may 
be in my snug little study, or by the mur- 
muring brook, or by the sea shore, or on the 
village green. I hope we shall always be 
friends, at all events, for that is one of the first 
steps towards living at peace with God. 
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VIII. 

Sunsets* 




HAVE often thought that the various 
phases, and some of the phenomena, 
of Nature find their parallel in our own inner 
life. The hurricane blasts which work havoc 
in the material universe are not the only 
storms of Nature ; there -are dark and scathing 
tempests which sweep over the soul and leave 
it a desolation, with all its once fair hopes 
stricken and blasted, and its affections lying, 
like lifeless and shattered vines, at the foot 
of the supports to which they clung. 

We have our spiritual mists and vapours, 
through which no light can come, when life 
and hope and desire seem to have failed us, 
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and when our soul is like some dreary and 
motionless lagoon lying under the thick cur- 
tains of the night, and whose waters reflect 
not the lustre of a solitary star. We have our 
periods of brightness, when all within us seems 
to be touched with the freshness and splendour 
of summer; when every feeling brings to us 
a new joy, and every hope a revelation from 
some mysterious, kindly, and far-off dream- 
land ; ' periods when the wild-flowers whisper 
to us deeper secrets of the Infinite, and when 
God's own heavens are nearer us than usual 
— that may be from the fact that God's own 
kingdom is more within us for the time 
being, however. There come seasons to us 
when every breeze of heaven brings a holy 
thought; when the passing bee in its hum 
leaves an echo of more than earthly music; 
when the flash of the butterfly's wing falls on 
some remote corner of our soul, and throws 
light upon an old, dear, forgotten memory; 
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when the clear, melodious runnel, as it sports 
by mossy banks and 'neath waving ferns, 
comes to us with a greater wealth of beauty 
and sound ; when the violet's eyes are more 
human-like and tender ; when the blush of 
the maiden and the laugh of the child have 
more holiness. and innocence in them than we 
have found in our darker moods : periods, 
in short, when we understand the Infinite 
and the finite better ; when our mental gaze 
is all the clearer to discern the secrets which 
God is ever unfolding to us ; and when our 
"house is set in order," so that we may be 
able to give a fitting reception to the guests 
which heaven may send us. 

Again, we have within us our seasons of 
spiritual chill and deadness and desolation, 
when all the good fruits of the heart — gentle- 
ness, peace, longsuffering, charity, hope, joy 
— seemed to be withered up, and when the 
chill blasts of intellectual and moral death 
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pass, with a wild and dreary sound, through 
the place where those graces formerly dwelt 
Sometimes our inner being is a throne on 
which sit enshrined all the graces of the 
higher life, like guardian angels ; sometimes 
several of these thrones are vacant ; at other 
times they are all empty, or what is worse, 
occupied by wild spirits of rapine and plun- 
der, who have sacked many of the fairest 
temples of God, the hearts of men, and de- 
secrated the noblest shrines. 

The soul, we say, has its changes and its sea- 
sons, its night and day, its storms and calms, its 
sunlight and its stars, its damp trailing mists 
and its crimson hues of the twilight's calm. 

But the last line here brings me back to 
the heading of this paper — " Sunsets." You 
see I have been "beating about" a good deal 
Well, after all, this beating about is not such 
a bad affair, so long as we do not beat out 
of Nature altogether. It may be an easy 
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life for the sailor when he is carried along 
week after week in the unchanging trade- 
winds, but it is certainly a spiritless one. 
Rather change your tack, then, twenty times, 
if every change will bring you new life, new 
beauties, and new discoveries, than keep in 
the one monotonous course, with nothing but 
a solitary fact or idea that has long ago be- 
come stale and unprofitable. Nature is a shy 
mistress, and one has to turn aside from the 
dusty and trodden path in order to see and 
» appreciate to the full her riches and her 
smiles. She has an infinite wealth of beauty 
and pleasure, but this she does not scatter on 
the highway or in our crowded thoroughfares. 
It is only after we have sought and found her 
in her quiet and cool grottoes by the mur- 
muring stream that she sings to us calm 
mystic songs. It is after we have followed her 
into some ferny dale or sunny glade that 
she bestrews our path with the primrose and 
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the wild violet, and wreathes ^ our grateful 
brows with fruits and flowers. 

I would speak here of one of Nature's 
phases — her sunsets. I have always had a 
special sympathy with the closing hours of 
the day. Often they have come upon me 
with a mellow, subduing influence, and toned 
down to a profitable calmness spirits that were, 
hours before, harsh and unsettled. I cannot 
tell how it is, but I have always found it 
in my experience, that the soft blending of 
the twilight tints with the last crimsoned 
clouds of a western sky have enabled me to 
feel that Nature is assuming her truest and 
most solemn mood; and that in proportion 
as the twilight falls, so we are getting nearer 
to the audience-chamber of the Infinite. 

Sunsets are all more or less solemn, yet 
there are some which affect us to a degree 
beyond others. I have seen them in all sea- 
sons, and in many lands — when my heart was 
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hopeful and my life was opening up, as I 
thought, through a golden vista to a dream- 
land of romance and peace and lasting joy. 
I have seen them after I had passed through 
the world, and had found the half of my dreams 
unfulfilled, and more than the half of my hopes 
blasted — when I had discovered that much in 
life was unreal and changeful. I have seen 
them in all phases of life and love and 
hopes and sorrows, and I have never failed 
to feel all the holier and more subdued in 
that I had the golden and softened glory of 
a western sky to fall upon me, and sink 
with its holy calm into my soul. 

How diversified sunsets areF There is the 
dull, leaden-coloured sunset, when the monarch 
of day seems to depart into a grey cloud- 
land* sad and tearful — a sunset that seems to 
bid a cheerless farewell to the world, and 
sink into its watery bed with no bright hopes 
of a morrow. Then there is the hard, cold, 

N 
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wintry sunset — one that . is as clear and de- 
fined as a painting — whose severe lines of light 
pierce the naked branches of the forest, and 
fall with a flush upon the little lozenge-shaped 
panes of the vicarage windows, or light up the 
pendant icicles with all the colours of the 
rainbow, like so many radiant stalactites forming 
the pillars of a fairy palace. This is the sun- 
set which we .can see, but cannot feel In it 
there is light in all its diversified hues, but 
life there is not. If it has a smile at all, it 
is not the smile of vitality, but rather that 
of the beauteous dead maiden. It may tint 
the skies with emerald and purple and blue, 
brighter than ever was on painter's canvas, 
but it can neither allure a solitary snowdrop 
from the cold earth, nor cheer the blackbird 
into the faintest song. It may throw a crim- 
son radiance over the shroud of snow that 
has lain so long across the cold breast of 
the dead earth, but never an unseen mystic 
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finger can it outstretch to draw that shroud 
aside again in order to work out the golden 
prophecy of a new resurrection. And when 
at last the sun sinks in the south-western 
horizon, it leaves us as a cold and defined 
crimson disc, having beauty but no warmth. If 
it has a smile, it is as cold as that of the 
moon as it rises out of that dark mystery 
of blue in the east. And soon all is gone, 
and the snow that got the chill crimson of 
the departing sun half an hour ago now gets 
the chill kiss of the silvery moonbeams ; and 
the .earth is as silent in its winter-death as, 
before, with its shroud of snow all over its 
breast, and with heaven's canopy of darkness 
overhead. There is no sound of life, or joy, 
or hope. But, after all, heaven is overhead, 
and there are life and beauty there. As we 
go along we see here and there, at intervals, 
the stars reflected on the frozen bosom of 
the lake or on the ice-bound streams, as if 
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heaven had scattered its brightest diamonds 
and crystals over the snowy grave-clothes of 
the dead earth. 

But there is another kind of sunset — that 
which occurs at the doubtful end of a tem- 
pestuous day — the sunset that flings its mo- 
mentary gleams of yellow fire through the 
riven and' storm-racked clouds, and of which 
Tennyson graphically speaks in his lines — 

"And wildly dashed on tower and tree, 
The sunbeam strikes along the world." 

From amidst the towering masses of storm- 
tossed clouds there come at intervals the 
bright but uncertain glimpses of light, like the 
fiery lava from the muttering and smoke- 
wreathed crater of a volcano. One lurid 
flash, all the more weird from the surround- , 
ing gloom, shoots out, and falls on sea and 
cliff and lonely glen. The earth seems to 
lift its head for one supreme and solitary 
moment, as if it were startled into a kind of 
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consciousness by the glimpse of brightness in 
the midst of the surrounding gloom. Every 
moment the newly-riven and impetuous clouds 
assume a weirder aspect. The flashes of sun- N 
set become more indistinct and watery. A 
pale, sickly light now struggles from out the 
rifts of the broken clouds. The sea gets 
shadowy and death-like — if such a phrase can 
be applied to the seething waters. The cliffs 
turn grey and cold, and the sea-fowls hasten 
to their nests in the clefts ere the sickly- 
looking twilight fall. The peaks of the inland 
mountains become wilder-looking and larger, 
as they lift themselves up into the surround- 
ing gloom, while the last stray gleam of grey 
arid storm-veiled sunlight darts from beneath 
the fringe of a cloud on the horizon of the 
far-off sea; and then the gloom advances with 
the storm-blast, and the darkened earth is 
wrapped in the hurricane of which its sunset 
was a prophecy. 
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* 
But there is a sunset of which we all have 

sweet memories, the sunset of our glorious 
summer and our golden harvest Who is 
there amongst us who cannot go back to such 
— at least for once or twice in their experi- 
ence — and live again in memory some of the 
supremest moments in their lives ? Whether 
it were by the sea shore, in the fringe of 
the forest, on the mountain top, or in the 
still and sheltered vale; whether it were 
alone, or by friend, the one grateful and 
solemn fact must have dawned upon us, that 
God was giving us a gleam of heaven ere He 
closed the gates of day on the earth, and 
sending us to rest with a parting smile from 
His own infinite and beauteous presence. 

A summer sunset ! What glorious tints 
and happy day-dreams are involved in the 
expression ! How many Arcadian pictures 
have painters and poets grouped into the 
phrase ! 'Tis then that the tanned haymaker 
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comes home to lay aside for another night 
his glittering scythe. Tis then that the lark 
rests his wearied wing, and the straggling 
bee comes home with his spoils from- a 
thousand flowers. 'Tis then that 

"All the village train, from labour free, 
Lead up their sports beneath the spreading tree." 

'Tis then that the old, old story of love is 
told and listened to, as if it were a new and 
wondrous marvel. 'Tis then that the lover 
sees to the full the tender mystery and 
beauty in his fair one's eyes, and hears in all 
its ravishing power the music of her voice. 
'Tis then that the glamour of love steals to 
its fullest extent over the souls alike of 
nymph and swain. Earth then is paradise to 
the happy sons and daughters of love. Hopes 
then are strong, and the far-off future is seen 
through the golden medium of this summer 
day's subdued glory, and pronounced in the 
fulness of affectionate hearts to be " Very good." 
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Nature, too, who some hours ago sported 
in all her life and gladness, has now a calm 
matronly air about her. She has drawn her 
flowing garments close around her, and has 
sat down to muse ere she go to rest, having 
her face turned westward withal, her bright 
and now chastened face, on whose brow there 
falls a last parting glow of light. All now is 
comparatively quiet. The full chorus of the 
grove is almost subsided, only a stray war- 
bler or two trilling its thin, faint solo, in 
order to tone down the former flood of 
minstrelsy into a gradual and perfect calm. 
The lowing herd has gone home ; the last 
chattering old crow is in the rookery, and 
now sits on his swinging perch, contem- 
plating with a lordly dignity and benevo- 
lence his wife and children in * their nest a 
few inches below. Objects between us and 
the crimson flood of the sunset become large 
and unreal-like. The windmill has reached 
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a colossal height, while its flapping arms 
seem large enough to embrace the spheres. 
The poplars on the river's bank were never 
so tall before, and never before threw such 
league-long shadows. There now, the sun has 
just gone down behind the tower of Millthorp 
Church, and as the object appears between 
us and the bright disc, we would almost 
imagine that the orb of day had sunk into 
the tower, and was now gliding through the 
old belfry on its way to illuminate the church 
beneath. 

* 

Everywhere there is thfe evidence that Nature 
is setting her house in order for the quiet 
repose that is about to fall upon her. All 
signs of activity and life seem to be slowly 
fading away, and now we have unruffled still- 
ness and peace; just as the evidences of 
emotion and life and feeling slowly forsake a 
fair passionless face as sleep steals upon it. 
Wherever there are signs of life they seem to 
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be more toned-down than usual. The chirp of 
the grasshopper is no longer harsh, but low 
and somewhat solemn, as if it were contem- 
plating with awe the mystery of the advanc- 
ing twilight The lowing of the oxen comes 
from the far-off meadows with a drowsy tone, 
while the tinkle of the sheep-bells has now 
become part of the soft music of the night 

Far away in the glowing west the hills 
are sharply defined against the great crimson 
stretch of sky. Here and there are flecks of 
emerald and azure ; while in the valleys there 
the first shadows of dusk have fallen, giving 
the faintest hint of solemnity to the otherwise 
brilliant scene. What a wondrous beauty rests 
there ! and how these shadows give a sanctity 
to the loveliness of Nature ! To me they are 
the most soothing and sanctifying influences of 
Nature. The lights and shadows of a glorious 
summer sunset are only to be compared to 
the lights and shadows of one other kind on 
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earth — those that linger around some beautiful, 
sweet, and chastened woman's face. 

I have been speaking all along of natural 
sunsets. Even of them I think I speak the 
feeling of general humanity when I say that 
thoughts more or less of sadness accompany 
the observation of them. We may be en- 
raptured by the grandeur in which they 
are surrounded, but at the same time a 
feeling of sadness comes from the deeper 
depths of our soul, and hints of a beauty 
that is going from our eyes into the dark 
mystery of night. It is so with me just now 
as I gaze out of the vicarage window on the 
solemn blue of the advancing twilight, before 
which those bright clouds, like " ruddy ore," are 
melting away into the cool and advancing night 
But there are other sunsets, the contem- 
plation of which makes us sad and dreary. 
Some of us may have seen more than others. 
All of us have witnessed a few. There are 
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sunsets of hopes which have gone down into 
all the loneliness of night in the midst of 
murky clouds and cold storm-winds — sunsets 
which sent up no reassuring ray after their 
first beams were merged in the darkness of 
despair — which took the strength from the 
pulse, the ardour from the soul, and the 
frenzy from the eye — which laid a cold 
death's-hand upon our aspirations, and mocked 
our far-back and deep-set prophecies of a 
bright future. Has it not been in our expe- 
rience that we have once and again followed 
what we thought to be one of Truth's blessed 
stars, and found, when all was o'er, that i\ 
was only a ghoul-light, or some lurid fancy 
which hung over the treacherous marshes 
of dissatisfaction, despondency, and despair? 
Have we not frequently, in the uncertain 
light of our early days, set out along the 
highway of Truth, as we thought, with Meek- 
ness and Charity and Hope as our guiding 
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spirits, and, as the grey light dawned, found 
our companions to be Mirth and Wanton- 
ness and Pleasure ? Have we not ere now, 
in our sorrow of heart, found out that we 
had mistaken the syren's song for the deep 
music of Faith ? Have we not in our past 
experience thought that we were near the 
Land of Beulah, and awoke up to find 
that we were within hearing of the oaths 
and cries of the city of Destruction? Have 
we not often been cast down from the 
Delectable Mountaihs to the Valley of 
Humiliation again, and from the fruits of 
Eden to the pitfalls of sin ? 

Again, how many sunsets of our hopes have 
we not seen ! — some setting in a cold, gref, 
gloom ; others in a damp, trailing curtain of 
mist ; while others, again, sink into the over- 
reaching and devouring tempest. So it is, then, 
that many of our hopes have gone down on 
the changeful horizon of circumstances — gone 
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down without throwing up the faintest 
streamers of golden light — gone down without 
leaving a solitary evening star to shed upon 
them its holy lustre, or contemplate them 
with sympathetic eyes. But God may yet raise 
as many of these hopes as He thinks will be 
good for us. I like to linger by the thought 
that when God raises us up in the great 
Aftertime, He will not raise us up empty- 
handed. If our hopes are a part of us here, 
we are very safe in concluding that they will 
also be so hereafter. Many of our hopes are 
just the reaching of our aspirations into the 
infinite and unattained. Some of these hopes 
here, then, may just have been faint mutter- 
ings that will be able to tell their story better 
in future ages. We may have seen them set 
here with sorrow; but they m&y rise yet on 
a brighter horizon, when both our hopes and 
ourselves are enlarged and beautified in the 
grand presence of God. 
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Then we have the sunsets of bygone feel- 
ings and thoughts. How many of these can 
we recall in our moments of contemplation 
and quiet retrospection? The glorious days 
when our hearts were young, and when life 
was a bewitching mystery lying behind the 
golden gates of fancy, which were then 
slowly opening up to us — the days when 
the cup of life and experience was sweet 
— when no cloud was in our summer sky, 
when no sorrow was in our song, when 
faithlessness was to us only a vague tradition 
or myth, and when the earth seemed a 
glorious Paradise fresh from the hand of God. 
But these days and imaginations went ere yet 
their morning had time to fulfil its golden 
promise. Some went, 'tis true, in the beauty 
of their character, far away into the sweet 
Infinite of God. They came to us as a 
dream of faith flitting through the soul, 
and leaving only a shadowy memory ; or as 
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a bright rainbow traced across a murky sky, 
that melts into the cold and dripping gloom 
as we count its colours, and try to realise 
its splendour. Even now, in the serenity of 
calm distance, we can stand, and, as from 
a mountain top, look down on the far- 
receding past. We can even count the little 
dales of bliss away in the shadowy haze, 
and trace the clear streams of delight whose 
murmur fell with a fascinating music on our 
young soul. In yonder vale we chased the 
butterfly and plucked the wild-flower. Far 
down the stream is the mill whose dripping 
wheel was a wonder to our childish gaze. 
Here and there are green spots, where friends 
came upon us from the Infinite ; and we can 
also see, with a feeling of sadness, the places 
where they left us for ever, and went down 
in the onward tide of life into the unrevealed 
future. And there are spots of sorrow and 
of death, and of tearful eyes and plaintive 
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songs — spots which we visit again with soft 
step and hushed voice — for there are sacred 
graves there, and saintly memories and buried 
hopes. 

Then, sad as any we have mentioned, there 
are the sunsets of friendships. Of these there 
are four kinds, corresponding to the sun- 
sets we have mentioned in the natural world. 
Three of these are unsatisfactory, one alone 
is genuine. There is the cold, lifeless sunset 
of winter — one which has the semblance with- 
out the power. No kindly beam of warmth is 
thrown upon you from the receding luminary. 
No genial glow to ward back the bleak, chill 
wind which withers life and hope and trust ; 
and when that friendship sinks into the closing 
shadows of forgetfulness you feel that it has 
been only a cold semblance, like the wintry 
sun — a friendship which never served to de- 
velope a single virtue or grace. 

Again, there are friendships which have 

o 
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ended like sunsets amidst leaden-coloured and 
dreary vapours, or like those surrounded by 
the lurid clouds of wrath and storm. These 
are the saddest of all. I have. Jcnown such in 
my bitter experience, and it is more than 
probable that so have we all. It is an un- 
satisfactory and a dreary termination to much 
that we thought good and true in the past, 
when some sudden revulsion of feeling, or a 
growing morbidness of spirit, tears us from 
the warm sympathies and the bright souls in 
whose presence we counted some of the 
truest hours of our life. Nothing can be 
sadder than to find that those whom we 
trusted as we would our own souls, and with 
whom we drank some of life's living streams, 
left us when we came to the fountains of 
sorrow, and allowed us to weep there alone, 
-"•hat is a terrible moment to a finely-strung 
spirit, when the friend in whom it confided 
turns traitor to all the high and holy prin- 
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ciples of manhood ; when the mind which it 
thought was the embodiment of all that was 
noble and true gradually reveals itself in 
much that is mean and selfish and faithless. 
It is then that we are left alone in our 
dreariness of heart, wondering if fidelity exists 
on earth. It is then, also, that Truth comes 
to us in all her solitary and engrossing grand- 
eur; and while she leads us on with gentle 
hand, points us to the far-off spheres where 
unfaithfulness and change shall never be known. 
And we love even now to think that in that 
great Aftertime, when all will be known, all 
will be explained, and that the mystic chain 
which bound us in friendship here, and which 
was so ruthlessly snapped, shall there be joined 
together again. We are certain it will be joined, 
for there can be no misunderstanding there — I 
do not think of enmity for a moment — and 
anything that is joined in that higher life can 
never again be snapped asunder. 
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Lastly, the truest friendships of all are 
those that fade only in death, and, like the 
calm, radiant sunset of summer, throw their 
brightness back upon us, even from the thres- 
hold of the grave. Properly speaking, these 
friendships never die. Departing life does not 
take them away with it. Death does not de- 
stroy them, but rather leaves them to our 
spiritual being with a new sanctity and an in- 
creasing influence. 'Tis something, believe me, 
my friend, to know that that one at whose 
grave you stand never said an unkind word to 
you while on earth. 'Tis something to recall 
his cheering words, his kind actions, and his 
loving gaze just as it often lingered upon you. 
What legacy is richer to you than that last 
blessing, and those words of counsel, which he 
left you ? What is there since that has thrilled 
more through your frame than that last faint 
pressure of his hand, which he gave you 
while the angels were waiting for him ? What 
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more cheering thought is there for you than 
that he will be one of the bright ones to 
welcome you when you are nearing the far- 
ther side of the river of death, and reach the 
shores of the glorious, but to you strange 
and mysterious land > Then, if you shed 
tears by that grave, let them not be all of 
grief, and let some fall on the flowers that 
are blooming o'er him. They are all that 
that spot of earth can give you ; but in its 
gift has not even that grave done well ? see- 
ing that these flowers are to you alike me- 
mories of his past constancy and love, and 
prophecies of that immortal life which he 
and you shall yet enjoy together. 

But I must draw my rambling remarks to 
a close. The sun has set some time ago ; 
the crimson flecks have all left the western 
sky, and already I see a bright planet here 
and there peering through the deepening blue. 
I will just say one thing ere I close, and I 
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will say it quickly while I have yet a faint 
twilight to write it, ere God draws around us 
once more His awful mystery of night. It 
is this. It is more than probable that you 
and I shall experience, both in the natural 
and the moral world, the sunsets I have 
been describing. But in the case of both let 
us have faith in the grand fact that there 
is light beyond the darkness. The brooding 
cloud-curtains of storm and darkness cannot 
hide from us the fact that the sun is beyond 
all the gloom ; and selfishness, and spite, and 
faithlessness cannot shake our faith in truth. 
Above all, when our own passing away, as a 
sunset shall come, may we pass gently from 
earth shedding a glory whose radiance shall 
be reflected back upon us from all that has 
ever been connected with us here in the way 
of loveliness and truth. 

Good night. Darkness is creeping over all, 
and I can hardly see to put my "good 
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night" on paper. Thank God I can speak 

it, then, with heart and will, and in the best 
acceptation of the term. Darkness may ob- 
scure the sight, but it cannot change the 
feelings. We will meet yet, I hope, under 
God's sunlight and joyous air. 
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OU have seen them, reader ; and in 
your quiet, retrospective moods, when- 
ever the memory of any of them comes up be- 
fore you, it finds, I think, a grateful meeting in 
some of the dearest impulses of your soul. In 
the hot and sultry day you may have found 
them, under the cool shadow of some friendly 
clump of fir-trees ; and as you have sat down 
by the mossy bank beside their trickling waters, 
the little clusters of tender and light-green ferns 
round their borders that then met your eye 
had more than a passing beauty to your newly- 
awakened gaze, and more than an ordinary 
message with your thirsting spirit. In their 
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mosses and ferns and flower-fringed borders, 
you have found a little world of tenderness 
and delight, and quiet, complete rest — a world 
which, in one sense, is remote from the march 
and the turmoil and fret of life, but which 
has a true consolation for every weary pilgrim 
who turns aside for a short space to enjoy its 
healing repose. 

If there is one thing on earth that I have 
been grateful for in my rambles, either solitary 
or with congenial spirits, beyond the joyful 
presence of the flowers and the melodious 
sympathy of the birds, it has been to the 
sweet and sustaining presence of wayside 
wells. I have sat by them alone when I was 
weary and worn, and when the silver-sounding 
trickle of their waters fell on my ear like the 
voice of love, or the lullaby that I have often 
heard from one sweet voice far away in the 
sacred past. I have sat by them with College 
friends, when we were all bold and hearty 
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and free, in the flush and pride of our youth ; 
when we left the halls of learning leagues 
behind us, and drank of the beauty of the 
summer in its sunlight and meadows and 
flowers ; when the sanded floor of a rustic 
wayside inn had more fascination for us than 
the gilded trinkets and tapestries of the city's 
glare ; and when the reaper's song fell with 
a more captivating power upon our souls 
than the wine-flavoured odes of Horace, or 
the rolling hexameters of Homer. 

After the fever of college life was past, 
when I went forth into the great world, and 
for the first time felt the awfulness of real 
being, and heard the many mysterious voices 
— some of woe and despair, others of hope 
and certainty of faith — I have then sat, at 
too seldom and sweet intervals, by wayside 
wells. How I remember those blissful hours ! 
Even at a distance of more than half a life- 
time they come up before me again, and whis- 
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per of a beauty that chastened and purified 
my youthful ardour, and of a pure love that 
has long, long ago grown to be part of my- 
self. My ear has never lost the melody of 
that voice, and my memory, in my quiet moods, 
often reverts to her who has, long ago, passed 
away. She left us, as I told you before, my 
friend, but she is not dead to me. Nothing 
that we love can die. Love is simply life in its 
noblest type. She went away, 'tis true, but in 
one sense — and the best — she has been with me 
ever since. 'Tis true we buried her fair form in 
the old church, but then her spirit remained 
with us ; what was best of her stayed amongst 
us — her love and her benediction — and I have 
worn both of these closer to my bosom than 
ever was sanctified rosary or golden cross 
worn by holy devotee. I said that what we 
love cannot die, inasmuch as love is life in 
its highest manifestation ; and so is it in the 
remembrance of that guiding one. When she 
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was with us as a fair, innocent maiden, she 

nourished in us what we tried to make a holy 

human love; when she went she kindled in 

us the divine. And so it is that I love to 

turn to the memory of her presence — that 

presence that has enshrined the remembrance 

of the groves and flowers and wayside wells 

with a sanctity of a purer type than that which 

belongs to less-hallowed spots. The lily was 

never so spotless as when I saw it in her 

presence ; the glow of the violet's eyes was 

never so rich as when she passed their scented 

beds ; and the opening and dewy moss-rose 

never looked more lovely than when it peeped 

out from beneath her rich clusters of dark hair. 

I remember — how vividly! — the last time 

we sat together by a wayside well. 'Twas in 

the happy spring-tide — the spring-tide in which 

she went. The opening primrose, and the 

gentle, modest violet had come upon us once 

more, like a new wonder. The birds had 
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resumed the song that the consuming gloom of 
the previous winter had stopped ; and ever 
and anon there was a voice from the sloping 
meadows that told of young lambs frisking 
over tender grass and opening daisies. I think 
I hear the light ripple of that little mountain- 
well still. I can see, as vividly as I did on 
the day in which I sat by them, the tender 
ferns and mosses that fringed its side; all 
were photographed in my soul in that intense 
hour, there to remain as existent and eternal 
as my spirit's self. I had talked of hopes and 
golden dreams of futurity, and noticed that her 
only response was a faint, cold smile, like that 
of moonlight. At last she said, in a soft, sub- 
dued tone, and with a look of lingering ten- 
derness which I shall never forget — 

" I wonder if I'll be with you when the 
roses come ?" 

The question struck me with such a sudden 
and appalling power, that I could not for a 
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few moments speak At last I faintly a§ked, 
"What mean you, Hester?" 

She looked to me, and said sadly, " Ah ! 
not now, dear, not now." 

She smiled on me faintly, but I saw that 
it was the old smile of holy, burning affection ; 
tears, too, were filling her eyes. I always 
used to think that tears had no right to dim 
her eyes, and now the sight of them sent a 
deeper pang into my heart. Some voice 
within me told me that these tears were shed 
on my account ; that, in fact, they were the 
baptism of a life-sorrow for me ; and as I turned 
and kissed her brow ere we arose, I felt a 
great grief suddenly sink far down into my 
heart. 

She did not wait for the roses. I think 
the angels must have been longing for her. 
Ere the first moss-rose opened its incense- 
laden chalice to the kiss of the wandering 
summer breeze, she was gone. 

P 
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* " She went, and left to me 

The memory of what has been, 
And never more shall be." 

I will always remember that wayside well, 
even to the minutest features of its charming 
beauties and associations. While I sat in her 
presence, and gazed at its lichened stones, its 
mossy edges, its trickling, crystal water, and 
its drooping maiden-hair ferns, I thought 
Arcadia itself or Tempe's Vale never had a 
spot so fair. Now the memory of that scene 
that haunts me is far purer and more sacred. 
It is a memory that is sanctified, by sor- 
row—that holiest of all anointing oils; a 
memory that, like some celestial guide, leads 
me from that spot of earth up to her who is 
now — more than ever — worthier to be loved. 

"You will see now, reader, why wayside wells 
have a peculiar interest to me. 'Twas by the 
side of one that, in the far-away past, I sat 
down enshrined in the mystic halo of my first 
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>ve, and in one solemn sense I arose alone, 
lut to all hearts they have a fascinating spell 
hich is as cool and refreshing as their own 
rystal streams. The village maiden has oft 
one to the old familiar wayside well with her 
itcher, and has long forgotten that it was 
uite filled, as she listened to the old, old 
:ory, till the first stars of eve came out The 
eart of the traveller in the desert has revived 
1 him as he saw, afar off, the clump of green, 
aving palm-trees, signalling with their kindly, 
utspread branches that the well was there. 
►y wayside wells the patriarchs have watered 
leir flocks, prophets and kings have been 
^freshed, and the Son of Man hath sat and 
ssted in the hot noontide. By their margin 
ie holy palmer has replenished his leathern 
agon, the wounded knight has drank from 
is battered helmet, and the little minstrel 
oy has washed his bleeding feet and cooled 
is parched lips. The musical trickle of their 
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waters has been music to the exile's ear, and 
given him deeper proofs of that divine majesty 
of love that surrounds us than all the united 
force of his former experience may have done. 
Wayside wells, like the wild-flowers of the 
valley and the songs of the birds, may be 
reckoned amongst the earth's loveliest mercies. 
To me they have always been a supreme 
delight. It has been my lot to see them both 
in our English valleys and our Scottish glens; 
by the neat little rose-embosomed cottages in 
some of our English counties, or within the 
shadow of the shepherd's shieling at the foot 
of some of our Highland bens. I have drunk 
from them by the green slopes of the Sie- 
bengeberge, and have seen the German 
goatherd lead his sportive and nimble charge 
to their cool brink, away in the shadows of 
the Black Forest. I have chatted, far away to 
the romantic past, with many a sweet, dark- 
eyed Norman peasant child, as she came out, 
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her pitcher on her head, at the fall of eve, to 
the wayside well ; and at it also I have heard 
the reaper's song in the golden harvest in some 
of the fairest valleys of Lorraine. 

We have, all of us, a number of scenes of 
the byegone time which we love to conjure 
up — scenes which flooded our soul and fired 
our heart with the mystery of God ; scenes in 
which our spirit drank of nature and learned 
its loving secrets ; when the flash of the prim- 
rose came upon us like a sweet marvel, and 
when the joyous birds seemed to be pouring 
forth their melody to something beyond the 
vacant air. I am sure that, with us all, when we 
recall these memories, the trickle of the moss- 
fringed spring shall be heard again in its soft 
music, and we will think with gratitude of its 
cooling waters, and the silvery runnel that 
owed its birth to its pure, cool waters. 

There are two wayside wells of which I will 
speak ere I leave this part of my paper. 
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They both haVfe a peculiar interest to me. 
The first was away in a sheltered vale near 
the home of my youth. The second is in a 
foreign land. They both touch my heart to 
pure memories, and any phase of nature or art 
that can accomplish this ought to receive from 
us the deeper veneration. 

It was on my way to and from the first 
that I received the earliest teaching that 
Nature gave me. Many a day, after my tasks 
were done, have I gone up that dell ■ by the 
banks of the tiny stream which owed its birth 
to that little lonely spring. Every tree that 
shaded the pathway was familiar to me. I 
knew where to look for the yellow primroses 
and the opening daisies. I could tell to a 
yard the mossy banks whereon the violets 
grew, the clefts in the old walls wherein I 
might find the nest of the little mother-wren, 
and the foggy roots of the hawthorn hedge 
where I might steal on the linnet. This en- 
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thusiasm for the society of Nature increased 
on me with my years, and I soon had such a 
passionate fondness for the flowers and birds 
and this stream that I seemed to become a part 
of themselves. I shall never forget the day in 
which I went up that shady valley to bid a 
long farewell to that rustic spring and all 
its surroundings. The Sowers seemed to lift 
their heads higher than usual and gaze on 
me as I passed; the shadow from the trees 
was deeper; the birds sang in a low and 
richer tone; while the murmuring stream, whose 
fountain-head the well was, sported past my 
side with a subdued sparkle that I thought 
more affectionate than usual. I sat down by 
the brink of the well, and contemplated that 
rivulet. In one sense we were now both alike ; 
we were near our home, and were both going 
out into the great world. I had never traced 
the course of that stream more than a few 
miles beyond my home. Beyond that how 
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many fields and meadows it watered, how 
many mill-wheels it turned, how many smiling 
villages it refreshed with its pure waters, I 
knew not. I knew that ultimately it would 
lose itself in some larger stream or in the 
great ocean ; but what of that ? Its work 
was then done, and it could afford to be 
absorbed in something greater. What a fine 
lesson, thought I, has this tiny brook read me ! 
I also am going out into the world. How 
many moral fields will I refresh ? How many 
spiritual wheels in the world's mighty and 
awful mechanism will I turn ? How many of 
those tender and beauteous Christian flowers 
will I nourish — peace, longsuffering, meekness, 
charity, faith, and love ? Shall I reflect often 
God's own sweet sunlight, and send a gleam of 
hope far into the dark and sorrowful recesses 
of some drooping heart ? 

In the midst of this reverie my eye 
fell on a portion of the brooklet lying in 
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the full gleam of the sunlight. It was bub- 
bling o'er a gleaming bank of pebbles with a 
free, joyous ripple and a sound that was 
supremely delightful. It seemed to be the em- 
bodiment of hope itself, as if it were resolved 
to go forth into life with heart and will. 
And why not ? 'Tis true that it did know 
what its future was to be, but that was not 
to keep it from working on in the living 
Present, and shedding beauty and joy where- 
ever it went ' Its future was in the hand of 
that One who clothes the lilies of the field 
and feeds the birds of the air. So the little 
brook murmured past me with its song of 
hope. What a joyous song that was ? I 
listened long in one deep reverie, and caught 
up the melodious spirit which it revealed to 
me in its rippling measures. This is some- 
thing like what it told me: — 

I glide with soft tones o'er the moss-fretted stones, 
Like melody melting away; 
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I steal 'neath the eaves of the whispering leaves 

That smile at the first blush of day. 
I quiver along to my silver-toned song, 

As I dance o'er the pebbles so white ; 
And the fays of the stream I awake from their dream, 

With the sound of my elfin delight. 

Through the glimmering shade of the lone forest glade 

I slip, like a soft thread of gold ; 
And the breeze of the west passes over my breast, 

On its way from the far-off wold. 
I bathe the bright hair of the naiads so fair, 

As they steal from their flower-fringed caves, 
To repose all the night on the lilies so white, 

That float on my moonlit waves. 

How they sail from their cells in emerald shells, 

And sing to the moon their love-lay, 
Till the first flecks of blue from the east come in view, 

When the chorus with morn floats away. 
Far down the lone dell like an angel's farewell, 

Gently passes away the soft sigh ; 
So sweet, sooth to tell, that Echo's lone cell 

Resounds to the strain passing by. 

I am loved of the flowers encircling the bowers 

That hang o'er my bosom so fair ; 
The roses so bright woo their shadows of light, 

Till they die in their loveliness there. [fades, 

For they woo their own shades till their bright beauty 

Then they languish and droop and decay ; 
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Then each faded leaf clasps its shadow in grief, 
And wooer and wooed float away. 

I glide with sweet ^smiles round the fair flowery isles, 

And I skip by the waterfowl's nest ; 
I sigh an adieu to the violets blue 

That reflect their bright forms on my breast ; 
I pass the rich screen of the ferns soft and green, 

That hangs o'er some naiad's bright cave ; 
And I slip gently through the deep sapphire and blue 

That vie with the sheen of my wave. 

Sweet incense is flung from the flower-censers, hung 

Over my clear crystal breast ; 
The lily and rose perfume my repose, 

When in flower-fringed hollows I rest. 
Thus ever 111 dream 'neath the moon's silver beam, 

And be lulled by the fairies' soft lay ; 
In the ages to be I will skip, young and free, 

And smile 'mid the reign of decay. 

That song of the stream, as I seemed to 
have heard it, had so much living beauty for 
me that I regarded it as speaking a golden 
prophecy — a prophecy that the bright-hearted 
and pure would always be able to carry 
heaven itself within their own bosom. I never 
forgot that song ; it has come to me when 
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I thought that I was far out of the reach 
either of healing or of hope; it has come 
and whispered some dear-loved thought of the 
past into my ear — a thought that involved a. 
golden memory that would raise me out oi 
my darkest hour. And what are memories 
but angels either of retribution or reward 
We carry many strange spirits within ou 
bosom. * We have more of the empires c 



light and darkness around us than we ca— n 

realize in our ordinary moods. How seldoni- — ^ 
we can rise out of the material world inl 
the spiritual ! It is only when God lays H. 
mighty hand upon our hearts, and bids 
stand and consider, that we ever think of ttx^ 
crowning mystery of being. 'Tis then that' 
we recognise that life and love and beauty 
are Nature's grand trinity — the three elements 
which unite and form the one living essence. 
When viewed in this light, Nature — as the 
visible manifestation of God — is a glorious re- 
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delation of all that is beautiful and pure. It 
is this feeling that gives the awful sublimity 
"which reigns around the summits of the 
cloud-capped mountains, and lends the deli- 
cate beauty to the dewdrop's tiny sphere. 
'Tis this feeling that adds life to the blush 
of the opening rose, and gives that wondrous 
grace to the lily, that droops, like the fabled 
Narcissus, over its shadow in the stream. 
And thus it is that, far away in the track- 
less woods and in shady dells which never 
echoed to the footsteps of man, there are earth's 
fairest flowers that never stint th^ir beauty 
and their grace. Nature cannot afford to be 
circumscribed. Need God's, own sweet flowers 
die with their purpose unfulfilled because the 
eye of man may not be turned upon them ? 

"Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air." 

Why, this is one of the highest glories of 
Nature, that she can exist in all her beauty 
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far away in trackless valleys and in unat- 
tained heights. One of her greatest charms 

lies in the vague hints which she holds out 

« 

to us of ineffable beauties never yet seen by 
mortal eye. What would she be were she 
capable of being drawn upon by us to the 
full extent of her riches ? Believe me, my 
friend, that the mystic spell would then be 
broken, and the modest wild-flowers and sing- 
ing birds and murmuring brook would lose 
half their charm. 

We say then, that the little lives of these 
flowers have not been useless, although they may 
have been spent away in the shadows of some 
neglected dell. What though they were com- 
pletely hidden from all Nature save the "gleam- 
ing fawn," the vagrant bee, or the first stars of 
the summer twilight ? They have not on that 
account lived in vain. Their mission and their 
merits are all carefully summed up by the arith- 
metic of heaven, which far transcends in majesty 
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and truth any of our weak, finite calculations. 
Above all, they have the eternal presence and 
care of that One who, when Nature first came 
from His hand in all its pristine splendour and 
purity, pronounced all things to be very 
good. It is this feeling that gives an inter- 
est and a sanctity to the wild-flowers, the 
nameless little brooks that come from the 
pathless hills, and even to the little secluded 
wayside well far up the wood, near the old 
home, of which I have spoken. 

I have a sweet memory of another way- 
side well, and I will give it ere I close. 
The one of which I have just spoken is as- 
sociated with my earliest youth; the one of 
which I will speak I knew not till my latest 
days. I came upon it in Germany, that land 
of poetry and romance. It was in the autumn 
of 1 87 1, that year which brought a blinding 
grief across the eyes of so many of the blue- 
eyed Frauleins and sweet, tender matrons of 
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the Fatherland. I had got as far up tl» 
Rhine as Rolandseck, and, faint and weaiy^- 
had sat down to rest by a sweet little way— 

side well half-way up the hilh Beneath m 

rolled the Rhine in one lordly sweep, lik^: 
the glorious march of a conqueror. Far awa^ 
in one mighty crescent of green, stretched tha.< 
Siebengeberge, each of whose seven summits 
the setting sun was crowning with a match- 
less glory. In the deep hush of the autumn 
twilight I could hear the ripple of the Rhine 
as its waters touched the branches of the 
overhanging willows on the little island of 
Nonnenwert ; and the silvery sound of the 
evening bells from the far-stretching valleys 
on the opposite shore. No one would have 
thought that a few leagues off the devouring 
sword of war was bringing sorrow and death 
to so many of the good and the brave. 

The well by which I sat was at the bot- 
tom of a small cliff that overshadowed the 
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Ill-climbing highway. Every cranny or ledge 

f the rock was teeming with mosses, lichens, 

rid beautiful flowers, while little ferns drooped 

ex a graceful profusion over the edges of the 

ountain. I noticed that a rude cross was cut 

out in relief on the rock immediately above 

the well. I sat down on a small stone settle 

after I had drank the cooling waters, and 

was soon lost in admiration of the scene that 

lay before me. So much was I enraptured 

with that magnificent panorama, beginning 

with "the castled crag of Drachenfels," that 

I did not notice the approach of another 

traveller till he was standing by my side. 

He was a sweet-faced German boy, about 
twelve years of age, with yellow hair that 
hung in glossy curls upon his shoulders, and 
those light-blue: eyes that seem as if they 
were born of the mysterious far-off sea. He 
looked weary and travel-stained, but, never- 
theless, there was a summer brightness over 

Q 
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his fair face, with now and again a momentary 
shadow. A little leather wallet was slung 
over his shoulders, and underneath his arm 
he carried a small guitar. Altogether, he 
appeared to be more like a being of a dream 
or a romance than one of actual fact ; he 
seemed to my sudden gaze as if one of those 
fascinating figures had been lifted out of a 
painting of some of the old Masters and 
placed before me. 

He advanced with gentle step, and, raising 
his bonnet to me with a polite smile and 
that kind of wandering look of modesty on 
his sweet face, he stooped down to drink. I 
liked the appearance of the little fellow, and 
entered into conversation with him. In a few 
minutes I had learned his brief, pathetic life- 
story. His father had been slain a month 
before in the battle of Wissemburg. He was 
the eldest of four children, and his young 
heart had made the manly resolve that he 



k. 
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would do what he could for his widowed 
mother and his brother and sisters. In happier 
days his father had taught him to play the 
guitar, and as he was fond of music he had 
acquired some of the most popular songs 
and ballads of his country. He had now been 
away for a week, and in his tour had visited 
Bonn, where some kind-hearted students of the 
University had been liberal to him. He 
showed me, with a quiet, heart-throbbing glad- 
tifess looking out of his face, a thaler he had 
got from one generous lad to whom he told 

(lis story. He had now reached his native 

* 

village, and seemed to rejoice in the pleasant 
surprise which he would give to the desolate 
hearts in the little cottage, half a mile farther 
on by the banks of the Rhine. 

At my request he sat down beside me and 
sang sonie German songs. I was much struck 
with the fine taste he showed in their selection. 
To hear a song from Schiller, one from Uhland, 
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and a ballad from one of the old Minnesingers 
was certainly something remarkable for a boy 
of his years. When he finished the latter 
there was a mutual silence, on account of 
modesty on his part and a wandering fancy 
on mine. At last he turned to me and said — 

"Do you know 'The Song of the Well/ 
mein Herr?" 

" Which well ?— this one ?" 

" Yes." 

"I do not, but I have been examining the 
cross above it, and think from the rude carving 
round about it that the well must be of great 
antiquity." 

"The fountain was opened by a miracle. 
Frederick, Archbishop of Cologne, hundreds of 
years ago, was returning from a pilgrimage 
to Mayence. Weary and worn, he was ready 
to faint by the wayside. The Rhine was 
before his eyes, but his heart was ready to 
faint withia him, and he had not strength to 
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reach its waters. When about to sink down, 
the Blessed Mary appeared to him, and 
beckoned him to the rock here. She then 
touched it with a pure white lily, which she 
had in her hand. The clear water came out 
at once, and the good man drank and was 
revived. He caused that cross to be cut, 
there, and came to it every year and thanked 
the Blessed Virgin. They call this well the 
Lily Cup." 

"Is this the story in 'The Song of the 
Weir?" I asked. 

" Oh no ; but I like the story so, much 
that I never weary telling it." 

" It is very pretty, and if the ' Song of the 
Well ' is half so good I shall enjoy it much." 

"I will sing it, then, before I go. The 
night is coming on, and I would like to kiss 
my little brother and sisters before they 
fall asleep." 

I was so struck by this simple touch of 
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affection that for a moment I could not reply. 
Ere I had time to recover myself my bright- 
eyed companion had struck a sweet little 
prelude on the guitar, and thus sung : — 

The Song of the Lily-Cup Well. 

Far in the clefts of the mountain, 

In silence through ages I lay, 
Ere, as a clear, glowing fountain, 
I came on the bright gleam of day. 
I slept calm and stilly, 
Till the touch of the lily 
In the blessed Mary's hand 
Awoke me ; then streaming, 
Laughing, and gleaming, 
I danced to the Rhine's fair strand. 

Sweet in the early morning, 
* From Nonnenwerth so fair, 
Fve heard the soft bells warning 
The holy nuns to prayer. 

Then I Ve slipped down the hill 

In the daybreak so still, 
To gaze on that isle in the stream, 

When I heard the morning hymn 

Float from the cloisters dim, 
Like the melodies of heaven, in a dream. 
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With silent dread and wonder, 
In the ages long gone by, 

I've heard the battle's thunder 
Smite the heavenly summer sky ; 
When the Gallic hosts from far, 
With their clang of death and war, 

Come down like hungry vultures on our plains ; 
When our towns were given to fire, 
And our men, both son and sire, ' 

Fell hopeless, covered o'er with battle stains. 

Far in the golden ages, 

When the pennon, harp, and sword 
Filled Romance's glowing pages 
With the deeds of knight and lord, 

I have heard the solemn bells 

From the castled Drachenfels 
Toll falsely out the death of brave Roland, 

And his Hildegarde's wail 

I have heard upon the gale, 
As she walked by Nonnenwerth's silver strand. 

The dark-eyed, nut-brown maiden 

Has smiled as she gazed on my breast ; 
The pilgrim, with weariness laden, 
Has sank by my side to rest 
The Kaiser has feasted, 
And the minstrel has rested 
By the verge of my murmuring rill ; 
Yet ever a calm delight 
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Will be mine by day and night, 
Till this old changing world is still. 

I listened with delight to the sweet, simple 
lay, as the minstrel boy sung it in his own 
native German. All the surroundings were 
peculiarly impressive ; the Rhine flowing on 
down there in one grand sweep, with the green 
island of Nonnenwerth floating like a garden 
on its bosom ; the " castled crag of Drachen- 
fels" in the distance, with the passage of " God's 
help" between the island and its base ; the 
picturesque little German minstrel, guitar in 
hand, and beaming over with a child-like 
wonderment and delight combined — all tended 
to give a dramatic power and individuality to 
the little song, and I unconsciously turned 
round to the little well to know if its soft 
rippling voice would resume its song. 

My little friend was moving quietly away. 
"Stay, my lad," said I. 

He touched his hat, arid stood with ar 
expectant look upon his face. 
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"Who taught you that song?" 

He did not reply for a moment, but I saw 
^rom his sad, far-away look, and a solitary tear 
that trickled over his cheek, that I had rudely 
touched a sacred grief. 

"My father," replied the little quivering lips. 

" God bless you, my boy," I replied. " He 
niust have been proud of his son while he 
lived. Take this," I added, putting a gold coin 
into his hand, " it will add to your small fortune, 
and may help to keep darkness a little longer 
out of the humble cottage down by the Rhine 
there. B,e manly ; love your friends, your 
country, and your God." 

" Gott segne Sie !" (God bless you !) said the 
lad, with a tremulousness in his tender voice, 
and an evident bursting sensation at his heart. 

" Gott befohlen !" (farewell), I replied, and 
in another moment he had turned a winding 
of the road bounded by a small fern-covered 
cliff, and was I6st to view. 
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The last golden sunbeam had now left the 
Drachenfels, and its summit was crowned by 
one bright star that was advancing out of the 
falling twilight I saw the vine-dressers on the 
opposite hill-sides leave for their evening re- 
pose, and the goat-herd lead home his nimble 
charge. Then the bells of the little Kirche of 
Rolandseck sent their melodious chimes away 
along the Rhine-waves, and I felt an awful 
sense of unspeakable joy and repose sink into 
my soul. How much that little minstrel boy 
contributed to that peace of mind my heart can 
only vaguely know. Even yet I .recall his 
picturesque presence and his German ballads, 
which had about them the fine flavour of 

" Dance and Provencal song and sunburnt mirth,"' 

I can never but regard them as the glowing 
fragment of a dream. 

But I have taken you away, my friend, far 
from Deepdale, and it is only the chiming of 
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my own church-bells that has brought me 
back. After all, these bells sound as merrily 
and as sweetly as those of any Kirche or 
Kloster which I heard by the Rhine. To me 
they are holier, as they awaken the divine 
element in me with greater power ; and any 
of the influences of Nature which accomplish 
this, be it bird or bee, the driving cloud or 
the rainbow's form, fulfils a mission worthy of 
our deepest reverence. 

I have led you to two wayside wells, and as 
we have sat and mused by them, I trust that 
you have not considered the time misspent. 
You have at least carried away in your soul 
the gleam of the wild-flowers and the song of 
the thrush, and to that extent at least you 
have heaven within you ; and, depend upon 
it, that the more of these impressions we 
get, and the more our heart responds to 
them, the higher will be our advance towards 
the perfect life. We must reach a divine 
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sympathy before we can attain to a divine 
unity, or, in other words, a perfect peace. This 
object always has been, and ever will be, the 
aim of virtue. When once we come to that 
state — when the flush of the flower, the ripple 
of the stream, or the song of the bird whis- 
pers to us the deep secrets of God, then the 
soul is fit to enter upon the higher glory. The 
first strains of the celestial melodies must 
always be learned here. 

But there are other wayside wells, of which 
I shall only hint — those which have sent out 
for ages a perennial -stream of intellectual 
strength and glory. How often have we 
turned from the dusty highway of active life 
and enjoyed their refreshing and invigorat- 
ing streams — Dante singing to us the awful 
mystery of life and love, and giving a God- 
like dignity to sorrow ; Spenser leading us by 
the shining rill, or beneath the green shadow of 
the luxurious beeches ; Shakespeare bearing 
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us on the back of a cloud after Ariel, or 
leading us amidst mazes of foxgloves and 
violets in search of Puck ; speaking to us 
through the speculative Jacques in a practical 
kind of philosophy of the seven ages of man, 
or tickling our ears with the silvery laughter 
of Rosalind. 

Again, we have wayside wells in our friends. 
It is something to know, amidst much that is 
barren, or (what is worse) selfish, now-a-days, 
that you have still a warm hand to grasp and 
a tender face to look into. It is something to 
console oneself with that there are quiet rest- 
ing-places where true and tender hearts await 
you. You may be worn and "weary with 
the march of life," but there is now and again 
on your dreary pathway a spot where the 
fruits of God blossom and the fountains of 
peace give forth their healing wave. Without 
these wayside wells our journey were a hope- 
less aim, and our anticipations barren dreams. 
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It is something to find an echo of your aspira- 
tions in the breast of your fellow-mortal, and 
an intimation of the Divine in his actions and 
utterances. God reveals His glowing counte- 
nance to -us more frequently than we deserve 
or expect. He often speaks with us face to 
face, and we know it not. The kind word 
from a friend may be a message of bounty 
and love from the highest heaven, and the 
noble thought which he expresses to you is as 
much a revelation from God as any that ever 
was spoken by prophet of old. If your friend, 
then, has within him that beauty of character 

and loftiness of spirit that burn before you as 

1 

vestal fires upon the altar, then reverence him 
as you would a gift from God's own hand ; for 
to the extent that he is noble and pure, just 
so far is he the embodiment of the Divine in 
your presence. 

Last of all, endeavour to be as wayside wells. 
As they reflect God's own fair sunlight, so en- 
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Jeavour you to reflect heaveti in your face. As 
:hey send forth their cooling waters joyously 
md free, so be you unsparing in your bounties 
tnd in your love. Is it not a consolation to 
rou that you can cool down the fevered pas- 
sions in some erring soul ? What avails it if 
^ou carry heaven within you and never whisper 
ts mysteries to the hungering heart ? The 
*rorld was not made for you alone. When the 
narvest of God comes round, He will not have 
1 single golden sheaf less than His mighty 
will has ordered. We are alike — mysterious as 
Lt may seem — the grain and the husbandmen. 
As the husbandmen, we are to be jealous and 
watchful over the great field of the Infinite ; 
it is only by so doing that we shall be able 
to present in that harvest day our golden 
gains. 

Be as the fountains, then, of which we have 
spoken — free, pure, and unceasing in the be- 
stowal of that which is noble and pure. Do 
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not keep your graces down in the dark depths 
of selfishness, but bring them, like the crystal 
streams, out to God's sunlight. Then the stars 
of heaven will shine upon them, as the bright 
planets look down on the clear, crystal foun- 
tain ; and the Christian graces, like the forest 
flowers of earth, will cluster around them and 
shed upon them an everlasting joy. 
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R 







HAVE been out all day in a dull 
October drizzle, and have returned 
jaded in body and somewhat moody in spirit. 
Dinner is now past, and I am alone by my 
study lamp. It has the old friendly gleam 
about it ; yet I cannot shake off the dulness 
which the moist, clammy breath of Autumn 
has thrown upon me. The lazy, dripping 
sound of rain from the brown leaves, and the 
melancholy note of the robin are still in my 
ear. To sit down and read Locke or Dante 
in such a mood would be suicidal. We must 
regulate our intellectual food according to 
our mental and physical condition. Philo- 
sophy won't do for me to-night. What of 
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Romance? There is the "Scarlet Letter" on 
the shelf before me; truly a wondrous book, 
with an all-engaging glamour about it. Let 
us sit down by the fireside together while we 
try to estimate the genius of the strange, 
shrinking, tender-hearted man who wrote it. 

Speaking generally, and without any at- 
tempt at a scientific classification, authors 
may be divided into two distinct classes — 
those whom we are content to study at a 
cold, impartial distance ; who are only a 
voice to us, deep and powerful withal, but 
concerning whose inner life and era of ex- 
istence we are equally indifferent ; and those 
whom we would have loved to meet face to 
face, in whose presence we could have drunk 
in new life and spirituality, and whose definite 
and manly utterances contained in them the 
deep music of humanity. The one class we 
only care to observe from afar, as they stand 
on the passionless heights of an intellectual 
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glory; the other we would seek to follow 
day by day — to linger in their society and 
enjoy their friendship, until the bright gleam 
of their inner life encompassed us like a halo. 
The one class is as much an essential element 
in the world's moral and intellectual life as 
the other. We could as ill afford to lose 
those betwitching stutterings of Charles Lamb, 
and the wondrous talk of Coleridge, as the 
rounded periods of Bacon or the hard logic 
of Kant. Nevertheless, the consideration of 
different minds affects us in a different de- 
gree; one type of mind only appeals to our 
mental faculties, and usurps no other sphere; 
another reaches the emotional part of our 
natures, and makes us realize for the time 
being that our heart contains a beloved and 
honoured guest. The one is only a voice, 
while the other is a living presence. We 
reverence some for the sake of the legacy of 
thought they have left us, and nothing more; 
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others for the bewitching charm which they 
are alike able to throw around the labour 
and rest of life. When we stand at the tomb 
of Locke, the feeling that possesses us is that 
of admiration for his genius ; when Dickens 
died we felt as if there were a gap in our 
family circle, and we had lost one of the 
angels of our hearth. 

No author has arisen in America who has 
a better right to be ranked in the latter 
of these classes than Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
When the painful news that he was gathered 
unto his fathers was spoken in the ears of 
his country and the world, there was only 
one feeling over all — that of unfeigned sorrow. 
America knew that her charming lounger -had 
passed away from her crowded cities and her 
quiet lanes and meadow-lands, and that the 
magic pen, with the power in it so intensely 
real, which he laid down as he departed, had 
no successor to take it up. 
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His " Note-Books," although necessarily- 
fragmentary, are not the least fascinating of 
his writings. Although amongst his latest 
works published, they comprise his wayside 
sketches, taken at intervals during the whole 
of his literary life. His English and Italian 
notes embrace the period of his life which 
followed the establishment of his reputation 
in the literary world; but the whole of his 
"American Notes" were written when the 
author had to struggle with fortune, and. fight 
the hard battle which, more or less, falls 
to every aspirant to fame. These notes ex- 
tend over a period of eighteen years. They 
were commenced while he was engaged in 
the Custom-house of Salem, his native town, 
then beginning to wear a half-decayed and 
superannuated appearance. The old port is 
anything but picturesque, and his official 
duties here had certainly little poetry about 
them, yet by his wondrous power he throws 
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a glamour over our eyes, and leads us to 
find a positive charm in following him along 
the melancholy wharves. The dreary flat 
becomes less dreary in that Hawthorne is 
with us ; and the old tumble- down ware- 
houses and stores, whose unthrifty court-yards 
are almost overgrown with grass, become de- 
cidedly picturesque. We feel, as we wander 
along the wharves to watch some coal-boat 
discharge its smutty cargo, or some Nova 
Scotia brig unlade its odorous pine-trunks, that 
we have not so much a Custom-house officer 
for our guide as a friend and romancer com- 
bined. It is not, however, while patrolling in 
his official capacity amongst these sleepy 
wharves that we see the proper nature of Haw- 
thorne asserting itself. That man with the 
keen, observant eye, and the face that seemed 
as if a sunbeam always sleeps there — who is 
wandering hither and thither before the spaci- 
ous brick-built Custom-house, from the loftiest 
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it of whose roof hangs for three or four 

rs each forenoon the banner of the Re- 

ilic— is not Nathaniel Hawthorne, or, if it 

he is Hawthorne under protest. While 

*e, he goes through his official duties, it is 

: ; but he seems to do so under sufferance ; 

while his all-observant eye is attending 

lie interests of the state, one sees that 

is, at the same time, ministering to an 

*r and truer life; and it is not till he 

left the portico, with its flight of granite 

>s, and its spread eagle overhead, and 

idered for a mile round by the shore, 

d the driftage and seaweed, that the true 

1 stretches himself to his full height, looks 

» your fade with the pleasantest smile, 

gled with a kind self-convicting humour, 

asserts his proper nature. He performed 

duties of Surveyor of the Revenue to 

utmost of his ability and conscience 

le engaged in these; but as soon, as he 
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escaped from the banner of the Stars and 
Stripes and spread-eagleism, then his old 
prophetic instinct returned to him, whispering 
that a change of occupation would be essential 
to his good, and that a change must and 
would come. The world embodied in the 
wharves and their monotonous tides was es- 
sentially artificial, and the labours connected 
therewith were, in a great degree, automatic. 
But the outside world — the world of Nature— 
with its sea and sky, its sweet hedge-rows and 
gleaming glades, its sporting streamlets and 
odorous meadow-lands, filled him always with 
a peculiar joy, and brought him back to 
a sphere which he would never care to 
leave. 

From the time in which Hawthorne com- 
menced these "American Notes" — that is, 
when he first was engaged in the Customs 
in Salem, down till the period when he came 
to England as Consul of the United States 
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at Liverpool — embracing, as we said, a period 
of eighteen years — he has furnished us, in his 
own charming way, with graphic pictures of 
almost every phase of American character and 
manners on the one hand, and nearly every 
side of his own life and experiences on the 
other. We follow him through crowded cities 
and by prairie lands; we lounge with him 
by the porch of a wayside inn — now talking 
to a passing pedlar, now watching the land- 
lord mixing whisky-punch ; now conversing 
with the tall, thin, dreamy-looking young man 
in black, a Methodist preacher, who had tra- 
velled along with him during the last stage; 
now chaffing the little ragamuffin of a driver, 
who was so communicative on his way up 
from town. Hawthorne, by his charming 
power, introduces to us all these as we go 
along with him, either gently or gaily, and we 
not only mix with the various persons and 
scenes, but we identify ourselves with them, 
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and feel them to be as much of a reality 
as Bunker's Hill or London Bridge. The 
leading impression that his "Note-Books" 
convey to us is intensity of observation. Not 
only were his eyes always open, but he 
seemed to look things through and through. 
Passing circumstances which would never have 
given a general observer a second thought, 
revealed themselves to him as little side-plays 
in the great drama of existence, and were 
duly treasured up as the warp and woof of 
the glorious romances which his fancy wove 
for us in after-days. No American writer was 
gifted more than he with what a friend of 
his own called "the awful power of insight" 
But this same power of insight amounts 
to genius, whether in literature, science, or 
art. 

Not the least interesting part of the 
"American Notes" is that which gives us some 
insight into that freak of Hawthorne's life, his 
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short connection with the communistic experi- 
ment of " Brook Farm," the story of which 
little colony he has so well told in his " Blithe- 
dale Romance." We almost pity Hawthorne 
that this socialistic dream took such a hold of 
his fancy. It was so unlike the man's nature 
altogether, that we are not surprised that his 
residence amongst these mad dreamers, who 
thought they would purify the world by re- 
tiring from it and spending their lives in an 
almost monastic seclusion — we are not sur- 
prised, we say, that his sojourn with such a 
community was the opposite from congenial. 
Our only astonishment is that a man of his 
nature and powers remained with them so 
long. We are glad, however, for Hawthorne's 
sake, as well as our own, that he did awake, 
and to action too. When we read some of 
the entries in his diaries during this period we 
are forced to smile, What a community of 
simple mortals they must have been ! He tells 
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us that he went to the weekly'fair of the mar- 
ket town of Brighton, a few miles from them— 
sometimes to sell a calf, at other times to buy 
some pigs. Then again, he says, "I have milked 
a cow ! ! ! . . . The herd rebelled against 
the usurpation of a transcendental heifer be- 
longing to Miss Margaret Fuller; and when* 
ever they are turned out of the barn she is 
compelled to take refuge under our protection. 
So much did she impede my labours by keep- 
ing close to me, that I found it necessary to 
give her two or three gentle pats with a 
shovel." Oh, Arcadia ! what a charming life 
to lead ! We should have liked to have seen 
you, Nathan, patting Margaret Fuller's heifer 
with the shovel! Our author's presence in 
the midst of such a community was an in- 
stance of Jupiter nodding. We congratulate 
ourselves that Jupiter awoke, and awoke to 
purpose. The world is all the richer for the 
"■^ii-hedale Romance," and we are satisfied 
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by it that if any community in after-days set 
^bout revolutionizing society, they will require 
to attempt it after a different fashion than 
"that of the "Brook Farm" enthusiasts, if they 
xvish their efforts to meet with any degree of 
success. 

To the man of literary tastes, these " Notes" 
afford exquisite glimpses of such society as 
"will please him. It is with more than ordinary 
interest that we read the all too brief entries 
which hint of an enjoyable visit from Long- 
fellow, or a call on Lowell or Wendell Holmes. 
And we follow him with a quiet, tender delight 
as he leaves the old manse where he resided, 
on the sylvan banks of the Concord, and enters 
the deep shadow of the pine wood, on his way 

■ 

to the house of his lasting friend Emerson. 
Witness one picture which he gives us: — 
"After leaving the book at Emerson's I re- 
turned through the woods, and, entering 
Sleepy Hollow, I perceived a lady reclining 
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whose influence remains upon character after 
the recollection of them has passed away ; and 
about other matters of high and low philo- 
sophy. In the midst of our talk, we heard 
footsteps above us on a high bank, and while 
*h^ person was still hidden among the trees, 
" e called to Margaret, of whom he had gotten 
a glimpse. Then he emerged from the green 
s ha.cie, and behold ! it was Emerson. He 
a Ppeared to have a pleasant time, for he said 
^^t there were Muses in the woods to-day. 
** being now nearly six o'clock we separated 
"Margaret and Emerson towards his home, 
ai *d I towards mine." 

Such scenes and such companionship give 
Hawthorne some reason for saying a little 
further on in his " Notes " :— " I would rather 
be on earth than in the seventh heaven just 



now." 



And thus this charming wanderer leads us 
hither and thither from year to year, every 
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place becoming, under his presence enchanted 
ground. It is with feelings of sadness that 
we have to leave him as he stands on the 
threshold of his country, ready to step out 
to new phases of life and new relationships 
in England, his "Old Home." Large-hearted 
and tender, he seems, on the eve of departure, 
to realize some of the emotions of parting 
with beloved friends. There is a pathetic in- 
terest attached to the following entry, one of 
the last he made in his "American Notes" ;— 
" Expressions of one sort or another are neces- 
sary to the life of the affections, as leaves are 
to the life of the tree. If they are wholly 
restrained, love will die at the roots." This 
is just Hawthorne's shy, sensitive, and loving 
soul asserting itself. 

Hawthorne had by this time been before 
the literary world, and had reached in a 
measure the fame he so long wrought for. His 
" Tanglewood Tales," " Mosses from an Old 
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Manse," and "The Blythesdale Romance," 
had been received with thg reading public's 
approval ; while " The Scarlet Letter" made 
his reputation firm and unassailable. Men 
now saw that there had appeared a writer 
-who, for dramatic power, intensity of thought, 
and decided originality of genius, was un- 
equalled in America. t 

But Hawthorne is not by any means a per- 
fect writer. His intellect, at first sight, ap- 
pears capable of grappling with any problem ; 
his fancy is of the finest order ; his powers 
of description and soul-analysis are alike sur- 
passingly great : and yet there seems to be 
something in him which effectually prevents 
a perfect completeness in the solution of the 
problems which his stories involve. It fre- 
quently appears as if the fancy of the writer 
went up in the highest and most magnificent 
flights, and was lost in chaos from the fact 
that some striking and over sensitive element 
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in the humanity of the man was enable to 
follow and guide. The tender, shrinking na- 
ture of the man, somehow or other, invariably 
got jumbled up with the intellect of the writer 
when he wrote ; and thus it is that some of 
his finest endeavours are blemished by an 
uncertainty of tone which alike detracts from 
the plot and the principle originally intended. 
Had the nature of Hawthorne been gifted with 
more self-assertion and sturdiness, it would 
have proved a valuable handmaiden to his 
intellect, and heightened his power. This 
shrinking element in him is only a modifica- 
tion of something worse, — namely, his habit of 
looking on the dark side of things, and over- 
shadowing his pathway with gloom. He is 
continually walking on debateable ground, in 
that sense, and is more apt to go into the 
shadowy side of it, and persistently stumble 
along in the dark, than come out to a light 
that would enable him to attain to a higher 
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power. Moralists have always endeavoured to 
show us the triumph of right over wrong, but 
with Hawthorne the final reward of goodness 
and virtue is frequently left in a vague un- 
certainty. This arises not from any desire of 
his to withhold the moral victory which the 
mind of the reader asks for virtue, but from 
the indeterminate nature of the writer's con- 
stitution. The sketch of Hollingsworth is 
grandly executed to a certain point ; the bold, 
blunt, impassioned man, with noble yearnings 
in his soul. But it is not sustained with equal 
force to the end. Towards the end of the 
"Blithedale Romance," the beautiful and 
fascinating Zenobia drowns herself. Hollings- 
worth has been the indirect cause of it, and 
we find that the formerly ardent and impulsive 
man is inevitably crushed under a consuming 
remorse. The man, we can see, who thus be- 
came an unfortunate wretch, was not the Hol- 
lingsworth in the earlier part of the tale, but 
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the Hollingsworth in Hawthorne. It is not 
wise to exhibit failure of purpose, and fre- 
quently something very like despair, as the 
conclusion of a story ; yet such is the frequent 
habit of our author. The last acts in the 
dramas involved in " The Scarlet Letter" and 
"The Blithedale Romance" are enshrouded in 
the deepest gloom, with only enough of a lurid 
light thrown upon the stage to afford a half- 
revelation of the ghastly tableaux with which 
these tragedies close. So is it with the other- 
wise beautiful little story of his "The Birth- 
Mark." It is a case, from beginning to end, 
of beauty and devotion falling a sacrifice to 
a cursed fanaticism or madness. The reader, 
dissatisfied and saddened, naturally asks why 
such a sacrifice should be made. Cut bono? 
The author himself in some cases did not 
know. It proves what we have already as- 
serted — the wondrous strength of his fancy on 
the one hand, and the inconclusiveness of his 
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nature on the other. Instead of fighting with 
the enemies which fate threw in his way, and 
effectually laying them, as he ought to have 
done, he conjured up satyrs and dragons, 
powers and potentates far beyond his strength. 
The result was that he was frequently thrown 
$nd rendered powerless. It is worthy of re- 
mark that not a single evidence of this cha- 
racteristic of Hawthorne's occurs in any of his 
" Note-Books/' This, however, after all, is 
easily explained. In his romances there are 
involved the two distinct elements which we 
have mentioned, whereas in his " Note-Books" 
there is only one calm, self-possessed unity, 
which regarded men and manners ever with 
the same keen and passionate gaze. 

Hawthorne is essentially an artist. What 
pen is there that could add another touch 
with effect to that group of New England 
Puritans, with their sober looks, grey cloth- 
ing, and high-crowned hats, as it is described 
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in the opening chapter of "The Scarlet Let- 
ter" ? One imagines he sees their every ges- 
ture, and hears their pretendedly-righteous 
denunciation of that shrinking female who is 
being dragged into the sunlight by the public 
crier, a baby, the secret of her story, clasped 
to her bosom, and her wondrous beauty even 
revealing, itself from beneath the blush of 
shame that suffuses her face. 

Again, Hawthorne is a complete master of 
dramatic arrangement and soul-analysis com- 
bined. Witness the deep and persistent 
soundings which he takes of the heart of 
that wretch Chillingworth who haunts Hester 
Prynne and Arthur Dimmesdale for seven 
long years like a doom. What a cage of 

* 

unclean birds our author reveals to us in 
the dark thoughts of that man's soul ; and 
how he wanders about, the neglected of 
earth, and seemingly the despised of hell, 
with the one grim purpose in his bosom— 



V 
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a slow, scotching, and then killing revenge! 
That character affords one of the finest 
instances of soul-dissection that we know 
of. Browning could not have conceived a * 
more finished representation for the principle 
evolved. But the death-scene of Judge Pyn- 
cheon, in "The House of the Seven Gables," 
is even more intensely drawn. We are in- 
clined to think that no scene that Hawthorne 
ever painted is so weird as this. We have 
not gone far into the chapter ere we are con- 
vinced that the judge is dead ; and yet the 
writer takes us round and round the ghastly 
form in a beleaguering motion, every circle 
that we make sending a deeper shudder into 
our heart. Ere we finally close in with the 
awful truth, we are brought so near that 
corpse that we almost think we feel the 
deathly coldness of it wafted across our face. 
Through all that night we stand in that 
lonely room, wondering if the mystery of 
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death has really fallen on him. All is as still 
as the grave. The watch in his pocket has 
ceased to tick — it has now run down for the 
first time in five years. "Thank heaven, the 
night is well-nigh past ! The moonbeams 
have no longer so silvery a gleam. They 

are paler now ; the shadows look grey, not 

* 

black. Will Judge Pyncheon now rise from 
his chair ? Will he go forth and receive the 
early sunbeams on his brow ? Rise up, Judge 
Pyncheon ! The Avenger is upon thee ! Rise 
up, before it be too late ! What ! Thou 
art not stirred by this last appeal? No; not 
a jot ! And there we see a fly — one of your 
common house-flies, such as are always buzz- 
ing on the window-pane — which has smelt out 
Governor Pyncheon, and alights, now on his 
forehead, now on his chin, and now, Heaven 
help us! is creeping over the bridge of 
his nose towards the would-be chief-magis- 
trate's wide-open eyes! Canst thou not brush 
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the fly away ? Art thou too sluggish ? Thou 
man, that hadst so many busy projects yes- 
terday ! Art thou too weak, that wast so 
powerful ? Not brush a fly away ? Nay, 
then, we give thee up!" 

Thus it is that our author has kept us 
through the whole weary night in that ghastly 
death chamber — encircling the cold judge's chair 
vrith an inquiring glance. And yet we knew 
ere we were a few moments in the dread 
presence that all was over. In spite of all 
this we wonder on, and persevere in our 
anxious search all the night through, and 
only seem to come to our conclusion as we 
are about to leave the chamber. The man 
who can lead us on by such a fascinating 
spell, in spite of conviction, is a genius. 

It is with sorrow that we part company 
with this bewitching diarist and romancer. 
If he had faults of style, he had none of 
heart; and supposing his failings in concep- 
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tion and artistic power had been of a more 
marked degree, still the bounteous nature, 
and the' true, sincere soul of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne would have covered a multitude of 
literary sins. 

In completing our talk of American's great- 
est romancer, we cannot do better than quote 
that pathetic tribute which Longfellow, one 
of his oldest friends, pays to his memory: — 



HAWTHORNE. 
May 23, 1864. 

How beautiful it was — that one bright day 

In the long week of rain — 
Though all its splendour could not chase away 

The omnipresent pain. 

The lovely town was white with apple-blooms, 

And the great elms overhead 
Dark shadows wove on their aerial looms, 

Shot through the golden thread. 

Across the meadows, by the grey old manse, 
The historic river flowed ; 
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I was as one who wanders in a trance, 
Unconscious of his road. 

The faces of familiar friends seemed strange : 

Their voices I could hear, 
And yet the words they uttered seemed to change 
Their meaning to my ear. 

For the one face I looked for was not there, 

The one low voice was mute ; 
Only an unseen presence filled the air, 

And baffled my pursuit 

Now I look back, and meadow, manse, and stream 

Dimly my thought defines ; 
I only see — a dream within a dream — 

The hill-top hearsed with pines. 

I only hear above this place of rest 

Their tender undertone, 
The infinite longings of a troubled breast, 

The voice so like his own. 

There in seclusion, and remote from men, 

The wizard hand lies cold, 
Which at its topmost speed let fall the pen, 

And left the tale half told. 

Ah ! who shall lift that hand of magic power, 

And the lost clew regain ? 
The unfinished window in Aladdin's tower 

Unfinished must remain ! 
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In t\)t motto*!. 




[OME with me, my friend, and let us 
have a quiet hour together beneath 
the shadows of the pine trees. If you have 
any of the fretful cares of life lingering about 
your spirit, leave them behind you, and learn 
the sublimity of trust from the lilies, "which 
toil not, nor spin." If you have a vital sorrow 
on your soul, which the world cannot reach, 
come with it to this audience-chamber of God, 
and you will be all the more able to find a 
balm for it which can never be known amid 
the fret and toil of the world. If you are 
"wearied with the march of life," turn aside 
with me for a short, soothing rest, ere you 

T 
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again enter the highway of warfare ahd woi 
on which so many have fallen, and over whii 
so many have gone to a glorious future. Y« 
will be none the worse of the faint whisp^^y 
ings of a purer life which you may get frc^rK 
the gleaming flowers, the melodious runn^^ls, 
and the lights and shadows of the groove. 
The influences which shall there meet >^ou 
will at least all whisper one glorious 3»~nd 
consoling truth — peace. That same power of 
imparting peace is one of Nature's higtaest 
glories. With what a grandeur of silence do 
the stars look down upon us! What a J?ic- 
ture of peace is the early snowdrop, the 
shining daffodil, or the bright-eyed violet/ 
There is no sorrow in the linnet's song, nor 
grief in the hum of the vagrant bee. The 
flash from the butterfly's wings hints of life 
and light, and summer and beauty; and 
whatever hints of any of these speaks of peace, 
for peace is the highest consummation to 
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"Which all the excellences of Nature pretend 

to bring us. 

What a glorious morning this is ! I al- 
ways think that these bright mornings are 
peculiarly adapted for going out to meet 
God in. Heaven either seems to be nearer 
^arth on these occasions, or earth nearer 
lieaven, I know not which. But what matters 
It if the Divine presence is with us all the 
same ? I sometimes think that there is more 
of heaven always around us than we are 
able to appreciate in our ordinary moods. 
We seem to dream often, and walk in mist 
and uncertainty, but whenever we wake up 
to the reality of existence we always find 
God at our right hand. Such awakenings 
may come upon us through the sighing of 
the wind, the murmur of the stream, the song 
of the lark, or the solemn strains of a holy 
psalm. Nature's harp has many strings, and 
it is never touched but to fine issues. I have 
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"Vvhisper to you of that purity that can outlive 
c3ecay or death, and the linnet's song may 
Toe the prophecy of a joy that shall be as 
eternal as your own future life. 

Let us off to the woods, then. We need 
xiot go far in order to get at the fringe of 
the forest ; it is just behind the vicarage. 
There is the dear old stile, which. I have so 
often crossed in setting out for my solitary 
rambles. I remember the day when I could 
clear it at a bound. That was in the far- 
away past. I am old now, and stiff in limb. 
Thank God, I am young in heart yet. The 
succeeding years may weaken our physical 
frames, but they need not wither our affec- 
tions or our joys. I am not of those who 
are always croaking about life being a burden. 
I love God's sweet sunlight as much now as 
ever I did in the strength of my youth; 
and, please God, I will die with the same 
fondness in my heart for the beauties which 
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God has spread before us. Tis true, there 
are a great many dear old faces that I will 
want to see by-and-by; but I know that 
God will take me to them in His own good 
time : and I am quite content to remain here 
amid His earthly glories till He beckons me 
away to that land where the summer is 
endless, and where the flowers are always in 
bloom. 

Let us go into the wood, then. As we 
cross the first shadows of the beeches and 
stately firs, we seem to enter upon a new 
world. We are certainly in the midst of a 
new phase of Nature. There is an echo from 
the note of the blackbird or the linnet which 
never fell upon our ears from the lark's song 
as we heard it out in the open meadows. 
The melody of the birds here has a richness 
and a tone which it could never have in the 
fields or on the breezy hill-top. Those eme- 
rald arches of fir and beech and elm and 
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chestnut enrich and sanctify the melody of 
the feathered minstrels of the grove as much 
as do the Gothic cathedral roofs the pealing 
anthem or the plaintive hymn. What a di- 
versity of music, too! Far down the dell, 
from amidst the branches of some rugged 
elm, the blackbird pipes out his song, clear 
and shrill. We listen to it with a strange 
delight, as it falls on our ear in one stream 
of melody. It seems to run over every note 
in the gamut of sound as it warbles out — 
exulting over the other birds all the while — its 
strange, melodious phantasies. One well-known 
song is absent here — that of the lark. He is 
one of those bright spirits that sing only 
when there is nothing but heaven above them, 
and when God's own sunlight fills their being. 
We have the linnet there, however, piping 
out his sweet, silvery notes from the bloom of 
the hawthorn ; and the robin, with his pert 
eye, and sharp, sudden lay, sitting on the 
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decaying trunk of the hoary oak. There is a 
slight rustling amidst a small clump of ferns 
near us. In another moment our eye sees 
for an instant a little dark-grey' bird. It is 
more a glimpse than anything else, but the 
sweet, low chirp that follows satisfies us that 
the pert wren is popping beneath the bend- 
ing brackens. We wonder if its young brood 
is beneath that canopy of delicate green, and 
yet we wish not to go forward, and, with 
ruthless hands, disturb its dwelling. To us it 
has at present a veritable enchanted little 
home, and we are satisfied that it should 
remain so. We are almost falling into a 
reverie over the matter, and the wild-dove, 
cooing in one low monotone on the fir-tree 
near us, increases the likelihood of such. 
What sound is that far down the grove? It 
seems not only to fall on our ear, but to sink 
into our soul, just as some sweet, old, half- 
forgotten song would — a song that has memo- 
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ries for us dearer than life. It is the note 
of the cuckoo ! Once more it comes and 
echoes through all the chambers of the soul. 
Those sweet notes give me in one sense my 
youth again, and the old voices that were so 
much a part of the brightness of my ex- 
istence in the light of other days. I hear 
Jiat note . again, and now it brings with it 
liints of holy grief, and noble, sublime suffer- 
ing which my heart shall never reveal. And 
thus we carry within us the mystery of 
existence. One external influence may give 
us an echo of the past, another a golden 
secret for the present, and another a my- 
sterious prophecy of the future. We are ever 
within hearing of sweet whisperings and cer- 
tain voices. The Infinite never speaks but to 
some glorious end ; nevertheless, the deep 
secrets of His messages are not learned in a 
day. Once more that low, luscious note 
comes upon my ear, having an undefinable 
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sweetness about it, like a melody in a dream. 
No bird is seen, but that rich, strange song 
seems to float from tree to tree, and we are 
reminded of Wordsworth's lines, that so much 
spoke the poet's feeling: — 

"Oh, cuckoo, shall I call thee bird, 
Or but a wandering voice? 

# # * * # 

Thrice welcome, darling of the spring ! 

E'en yet thou art to me 
No bird, but an invisible thing — 

A voice, a mystery : 

"The same whom in my schoolboy days 
I listened to ; that cry 
Which made me look a thousand ways 
In bush, and tree, and sky. 

# * # # # 

" And I can listen to thee yet ! 
Can lie upon the plain 
And listen, till I do beget 
That golden time again." 

But hitherto we have been listening to the 
song of the birds, and gazing upon the pale 
green tints of the graceful larch ; the pen- 
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sile branches of the young birch, with its 
ten thousand restless, quivering leaves ; and 
the spreading chestnut, stately and umbrage- 
ous, giving an air of shadowy sanctity to 
that spot of woodland beneath its boughs, 
as if it were the consecrated arena of the 
moonlit rites and revels of the fairies of 
the grove. There are other beauties scat- 
tered around us in rich profusion in the. 
woods here. That mossy bank there is 
studded with gleaming primroses that look 
like golden spots on a mantle of green. The 
bee is rejoicing in the flush of the cowslip's 
bell, or losing itself in the pale red hollow 
of the rhododendron's flower. Far as the 
eye can reach myriads of light-blue hyacinths 
lift themselves through the green of the de- 
scending dell, and appear like a thin half- 
transparent mist hanging over a fairy world. 
The tender moss wreaths the huge trunk of 
the hoary oak, creeps over our woodland path, 
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and rests with a gentle softness on the 
dintless rock on which we recline here in the 
noontide's hush. Melody of birds is around 
us yet, and humming of the first pioneer bees 
of summer; there, too, the first butterfly 
goes gleaming by. Sweet prophet of light 
and joy and life! off it flies into the sun- 
light, over the green fields, the awakening 
corn, and the meadows rejoicing in their 
new glory of wild-flowers and daisies. It 
may yet come upon the shepherd boy like 
an alluring fairy, and take him away after 
it o'er stream and moor and field in its 
joyous and flirting flight. It may pass like 
a gleam of light some one from whose spirit 
hope had well-nigh gone, and tell him that 
the bounty of the Infinite is not yet ex- 
hausted, and that there is yet a summer for 
the soul of trust and action. It may hurry 
past the old cottager as he sits on the stone 
settle by his door in the sunlight, and bring 
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with it sweet memories of harvest-homes 
and reapers' songs. It may awaken a smile 
in the maiden's face as she meets it on her 
way to the mountain spring. To all it is a 
spirit of life and joy — in short, one of the 
angels that God sends forth to tell us that 
He will yet bring the flowers from their 
slumbers, put new garments on the everlast- 
ing hills, and clothe the fields with corn. 
That butterfly may now be far away, but it 
has not lived in vain. It has left a message 
with us as it passed us in its onward flight 
— a message that 
u Brought hope with it, and forward-looking thoughts." 

But we have been away on Fancy's wings 
after a gleaming butterfly. What rare ex- 
cursions we do take sometimes! and not al- 
together without profit. The time is not lost 
which we spend in recalling the sweet and 
holy occasions in which we have seen God 
face to face, in a gleam of golden sunshine; 
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in a memory sacred as our innermost life; 
or in an influence as silent, yet as beautiful as 
the stars. We would wander on, but we are 
recalled to the woods here by the gurgling 
of the clear, crystal runnel at our feet A 
woodland stream ! What fancies does it not 
call up! Doubly shadowed in the hot noon- 
tide by the verdant screen of beeches, oaks, 
and elms, and by the waving ferns that 
droop over its limpid waters! We can fancy 
the fairies holding their moonlit revels by 
its flower-fringed banks, or skipping into the 
shadowy grottoes that line its edges, as soon 
as the woodcock screams to the early dawn. 
What a sweet spot for the Fairy Mab to 
glide down to in her airy chariot! There 
is a silvery ripple of waters here that would 
sound in unison with Ariel's richest song, and 
beds of violets and banks of softest moss that 
would lull Puck to repose amidst the sternest 
duty ever imposed upon him. There are ferns 
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here green and graceful, and waving in the 
soft, uncertain breeze, like the stately palm- 
:rees of a fairy world ; while by our side 
ie sweet daffodil is repeating again, in its 
>wn silent life, the thrice-beautiful story of the 
abled Narcissus, gazing, dreaming — we might 
Jmost say wonderingly — at its own beauteous 
hadow, until the flower clasps its own image 
1 the stream, and floats away into oblivion 
fith the dream of its life at its dead heart 
-but only a dream. 

We wonder not that the beauties of the 
roods have been to the poets of all ages a 
eculiar joy. Homer did not always de- 
ght to linger with his warriors on the 
windy plains of Troy," but took his re- 
owned Ulysses sometimes for repose and 
lought to -the Athenian groves. He sang 
f the shadowy dells in these gem-like islands 
{ the iEgean Sea with as much truth as 
le marshalling of armies. There are woods 
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and dells and murmuring streams in his 
"Iliad," as well as spears and banners and 
shields. If he sings like a patriot and a hero, 
of war-cries and battlements and glorious 
traditions, he can also touch his gentler lyre, 
and awake it to the glories of the enchanted 
grove of Circe, and the lotus-lands amidst the 
beauteous "Isles of Greece." 

Then in our own Shakspeare we find that 
forest and meadow scenery was his peculiar 
joy. His were more than an echo of Spenser's 
woodland tales of fancy. The beings which 
the great dramatist brought under the sha- 
dows of the beeches and oaks were those of 
flesh and blood. They did not flit silently 
under the moonlight, nor propound allegories 
in dreams. 'Tis true we sometimes get a 
gleam of Ariel, Puck, Peaseblossom, Moth, 
and Mustardseed, in Shakspeare, but these 
are merely incidental flashes, while the steady 
beams are those that are intensely human. 
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This element in him gives a greater glory- 
to the forests which he creates for us. We 
love not the oaks of Windsor Forest the less 
n that they have listened to the loud and 
nerry laughter of Falstaff; and we can laugh 
vith as much gusto over his freaks and 
speeches by the shadows of Windsor Park 
is we can over any of his nights of mirth 
tnd wassail as they occur in " Henry IV." 
n the one we have his reflection, "When 
logs run, all sorts of deer are chased;" in. 
he other, we get, "Ay, Master Shallow, we 
tave heard the chimes at midnight." 

Again, who can forget that Forest of 
Vrden ! Every beech-tree or oak seems to 
iave an individuality of its own, and an in- 
erest in the life and love that are passing 
►eneath it The beech that listens to the 
ilvery laugh of Rosalind or Celia seems to 
sply in a joy that rustles through all its 
saves. Who can blame the oak for being 

U 
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tickled to its inmost core on hearing that 
inimitably humorous piece of sophistry which 
Touchstone applies to and spends on Corin 
from the hasty and startling text, "Thou art 
damned " ? And last, not least, we think with 
a peculiar favour . of the friendly tree which 
sheltered the philosophical Jaques while he 
lay under it, and went over, in a practical 
kind of logic, the seven ages of man. 

While we are lingering in this wood here 
behind the vicarage, we cannot refrain from 
calling up another memory of a woodland 
scene which our great master has given us — 
that of thp "Midsummer Night's Dream." 
We are led in that Athenian wood, 

" From morn till noon, from noon till dewy eve." 

through the richest glades, perfumed by the 
fairest flowers of earth. A naiad peeps upon 
us from every foxglove, and a fairy rests be- 
neath every cowslip's bell. What can be 
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more rich or fanciful than Oberon's reply to 

the obedient Puck ? — 

" I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows, 
Quite overcanopied with lush woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses and with eglantine ; 
There sleeps Titania some time of the night, 
Lulled in these flowers with dances and delight." 

But to wander with Shakspeare through all 
the forests and groves which he knew so well, 
would take us too far from other voices which 
we hear calling us ; so we must e'en leave 
our immortal magician at present,/ and join 
him again in some other hour of rest, .when 
we wish to bathe our worn and fevered spirit 
in Nature's purest dews. 

Through what gleaming glades and shadowy 
forests that true child and favourite of Nature, 
Wordsworth, takes us ! The pine-trees seem 
to brighten into a lovelier green at the sound 
of the old man's voice, and the birds of the 
grove pour forth their full flood of melody in 
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his presence. So think we on first considers 
tion, but on second thoughts we find a deeper 
truth beneath it all— the truth that the hidden 
mysteries of Nature can only be discovered 
by an intense gaze, and that genius con- 
sists of that power to gaze. Wordsworth's 
genius lay in that 'power — a power that not 
only enters into the beauties of Nature, but 
also shows the influence these beauties have 
on the soul, and their relation to it This 
is the noblest work of the poet — to show 
the grand unity that exists through God, the 
soul, and Nature. It is always in this spirit 
that Wordsworth speaks in his wanderings 
amongst the woods of Rydal Mount or the 
sylvan shores of Windermere — 

" Where the bare columns of the lofty firs, 
Supporting gracefully a massy dome 
Of sombre foliage, seem to imitate 
A Grecian temple rising from the deep.* 

To his mind, the sighing wind amidst the 

pine-trees was more than the atmosphere in 
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motion. The chorus of the birds had as 
jreat a power over his contemplative soul as 
the full melody of a heavenly choir would 
have had. What, to his ear, was the song 
of the lark, but an angel's hymn? The open- 
ing primrose gave to him a dream of heaven; 
and the glorious* sunlight of a summer day, 
the assurance of the presence of an all-per- 
vading God. This reverential feeling, and 
this alone, is the Pantheism laid to Words- 
worth's charge. What a noble heresy to be 
found guilty of! 

Can we leave this wood in which we have 
had an hour's sweet contemplation without 
casting a thought towards pooj- John Keats 
and his "Endymion" — that passionate out- 
burst of the young poetic heart for the 
shadowy forest and all its surroundings? 
What a fond lover of Nature was that youth- 
ful soul, who poured out from his "heart of 
hearts" the lines — 
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" A thing of beauty is a joy for ever ; 
Its loveliness increases ; it will never 
Pass into nothingness, but still will keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 
Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breath- 
ing ; 
Therefore on every morrow are we wreathing 
A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 
Spite of despondence, of th* inhuman dearth 
Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 
Of all the unhealthy and o'erdarkened ways 
Made for our searching : yes, in spite of all, 
Some shape of beauty moves away the fall 
From our dark spirits. Such the sun, the moon, 
Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon 
For simple sheep ; and such are daffodils, 
With the green world they live in ; and clear rills 
That for themselves a cooling covert make 
' Gainst the hot season ; the mid-forest brake, 
Rich with a sprinkling of fair musk-rose blooms." 

Nowhere can we turn in all his poetry with- 
out detecting that passionate fondness for 
the groves and the flowers ; and when we 
think that even on his deathbed, in one of 
those strange flights which the almost-depart- 
ing soul takes into byegone days, Keats told 
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his friend Severn that he thought "the intens- 
est pleasure he had received in life was in 
watching the growth of flowers/' and that in 
another quiet interval he murmured, "I feel 
the flowers growing over me," we feel a 
pathetic interest in the flowers and groves of 
which he sung, and whose images he had in 
his soul when he passed away. His love has 
sanctified Nature, as the love of all great 
men does ; and, for our own part, we seldom 
see a gleaming lily or a bank of wild violets 
without thinking of him who lies buried in 
the Protestant cemetery at Rome, with the 
flowers he loved so well, his violets and 
daisies, blooming in one eternal round from 
season to season, over his grave under the 
solemn shadow of the ruins of the Honorian 
walls. But for whom would these violets 
weep in the early summer morning tears of 
dew, were it not for that dear heart who 
loved them so fondly — John Keats? 
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But I may have kept you too long in the 
woods, my friend. I hope not We have had 
some of the great guides of the past to ac- 
company us — those minds who seem to be ad- 
mitted into the deep secrets of God — and they 
have shown us glories into which our own 
weak vision could not have penetrated. In 
that one point we are wiser th&n when we 
entered. Then, on the other hand, we have 
on our own account received a new revelation 
of God. We have seen further into the soul 
of the Infinite than we were able to do be- 
fore we came within hearing of that majestic 
music of these sombre pines. There was a 
soul of good in the old heathen custom 
of making every grove a temple of God. 
Flowers, too, may be ministers of Heaven, 
and murmuring brooks may give us a dream 
of hope and bliss. All that is beautiful is in 
spirit and truth of God. This is the noblest 
of all Pantheisms. Let this feeling be within 
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us, and the linnet's song will bring more than 
one earthly bliss to our soul, while all that 
is true and beautiful on earth will only be 
a comforting prophecy to us of what yet 
shall be. 
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HAVE just returned to the dear old 
vicarage after a long ramble by mea- 
dow lands and autumn-tinted hedge-rows. It 
is an afternoon in October ; and as I turned 
my eyes towards the East, when within a few 
hundred yards of my home, the twilight was 
silently advancing over the sky in one flood 
of deep, solemn blue. 

To my mind the hour of twilight is the 
most solemn of all the day. The dark blue 
in which it wraps itself seems to be born alike 
of the fading splendour of the dying day and 
the mysterious gloom of the new-born night. 
Silently that October twilight comes upon us, 
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too. The light, playful breeze that rustled 
amongst the reddening leaves at' noon, has 
now forsaken the forest, and sleeps beneath 
the gathering mist in some far-off vale. The 
birds, too, have all gone home, and one only 
hears the faint chirp, with a tone of fear in 
it, as if the little songsters felt with awe 
that the sheltering mantle of God was being 
drawn over all Nature for another night The 
only sound that breaks the stillness is the 
shrill note of the robin, that bird of faith, as 
it sings out in its own sweet, simple way 
what was said concerning the "fowls of the 
air" by the Great Master, so many ages 
ago. 

I have come in, then, from that eventide 
mystery whose approach we never tire of ob- 
serving. I have left the advancing night out- 
side, and am seated in my little study, a 
warm fire crackling to me a hearty welcome, 
and my kindly lamp glowing with light into 
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my face; To me that lamp has a personality 
of its own. Were I to become a fire wor- 
shipper, it would receive much of my devo- 
tion, I am certain. It is so patient, so bright, 
so cheering, that I have long since regarded 
it as a friend. Many a page its bright gleam 
has seen me write. Many a foolish one it 
has looked upon ; but lamps, — wise, discreet 
creatures that they are, — don't tell tales. If 
ever I have written anything worth the read- 
ing, I would give that dear old lamp of mine 
half the credit for it. It has enabled me to 
look into the glorious pages of old through 
the long nights. It has lit up the faces of 
those marble busts of Dante, Shakspeare, 
and Milton that look down upon me from 
the top of my bookcase, and sent some of 
their glowing thoughts into my soul in the 
midst of my solitude. It has enabled me to 
see the lights and shadows that crossed the 
faces of my friends, and the warm gleam of 
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affection in their eyes. When it has done all 
this, surely it has done something. 

I am here, then, to gather into a definite 
form the impressions which Nature gave me 
outside. I have often thought that when the 
student of Nature goes abroad to mountain, 
vale, stream, or shore, he goes in order to 
find so many general influences. They may 
be subtle ; they may be intense. They may 
present every form of beauty and grandeur; 
but it is not till he comes into his retire- 
ment again, and gets within himself, that all 
these influences can be moulded by him into 
one grand and beautiful fact. 

The sculptor gets the marble from the 

quarry, but it is the subtle touch of the 

chisel ai* d the ^ ne conception, and the hours 

of the aS on y °* bought spent in bringing 

up the oi.fc? 11 ^ °* k is * dea fr° m Nature that 

make the ^ tatue stand out P ure and perfect 

in the eyell? of an admirin g world. It re- 
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quired a fair Helen, a brave Ulysses, the 
plains of Troy, and the green islands of the 
iEgean Sea, to be grasped by the genius of a 
Homer to make an "Iliad;" and the glorious 
intellect of a Dante had only to look to the 
deeper depths that lay beneath the faction- 
fights, the baseness, and the, treachery of the 
Florence of his day in order to produce that 
"Divine Comedy" which was the wonder of 
the dark ages, and has been the admiration 
of the world ever since. 

This brings me more practically to the 
heading of my paper, " Within the Veil/' You 
will know already, from what I have said in 
my own rambling way, that I feel that Nature 
has a deeper secret than that which she seems 
to carry on her face. Her soul lies beneath her 
outer presence, and is never fully revealed 
but to those who would wait for her mys- 
teries. If we wish to learn the full majesty 
of her music, we must hush all our petty 

X 
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passions and fretful moods, and linger at her 
gates. The glory of an autumn sunset can- 
not be comprehended in a passing glance, 
nor the quiet beauty of a mountain flower in 
a vague, indifferent glimpse. All the power 
of angels could not paint the radiant tints of 
the one, nor the united genius of man mould 
the chalice of the other. 

t 

In my afternoon ramble to-day I felt in 
more than a usual degree the deeper life 
that lay beneath the outward presence of 
Nature. J have gone abroad in the full glory 
of summer, when every fleecy cloud held to 
its bosom a singing lark, and when every 
meadow was melodious with the haymakers' 
songs. All was melody and brightness and 
joy; yet even then I seemed not to talk 
with Nature face to face as I have done in 
the sober hush of this autumn eve. There 
seemed to me to be a pathos and an intensity 
all around that the blue skies and green 
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meadows of summer failed to reveal. Was it 
that I felt now that the year was going? I 
think that that had something to do with 
the impressions that the surrounding sights 
and sounds left upon me. The first hint of 
death and separation had been given, and I 
felt that soon I was about to lose a bright 
influence and hints of ever-fresh beauty and 
glowing truth. The beauteous spring flowers 
that had welcomed me months ago were now 
gone. The voice of the cuckoo was only a 
sweet memory, like the song of a loved and 
long-departed one heard in a dream. The 
squirrel was beginning to 'forget the note of 
the wild-dove, and, like a being with all the 
love and passion out of it, was laying past, 
the bare necessaries of life against the chill 
of winter. The blackbird and the merle flew 
past like phantoms of other days, and nestled 
in the woods amidst the deep shadows of 
the fir-trees, or beneath the fading ferns. 
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The thrush was silent, as if sorrow had 
choked his song, while the lark in its flight 
shook down no such melody as that which 
gladdened those long midsummer days. The 
trees were shedding their vithered leaves on 
the banks where the wild violets lay dead. 
Nature seemed like one who is parting with 
hope after hope, and slowly resigning herself 
to death. Then I thought of that pure 
winding-sheet of snow that would lie on the 
breast of the earth through all the period of 
its winter death, and then of the spirit that 
would come afterwards and with warm breath 
kiss the young flowers again into a new 
being, and make the woods once more re- 
joice in song. I thought, again, of another 
long winter that would come upon us all, 
and then of that great eternal spring that 
should fall upon the infinite garden of God,— 
that garden whose streams are clear as crys- 
tal, and on whose slopes there blooms the 
Tree of Life. 
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Ere I returned to . the vicarage, I made a 
detour in order to have one glimpse of Deep- 
dale Hall in the falling twilight Entering by 
a massive gateway, on which ,no gate has 
swung for about two centuries, I slowly 
walked up a winding avenue o'erhung with 
tall, ancestral beeches. The gloom of the 
evening was already descending, and as it 
fell on the archways of deepening foliage far 
above my head it gave to the atmosphere a 
deep, leaden colour, which, amidst the scene 
and circumstances, had a kind of ghastly effect. 
Far before me glimmered now and again in 
my path some animal, but whether rabbit or 
squirrel I knew not. At intervals a bird 
indicated its whereabouts by a faint, dreamy 
rustling of branches. Lights and sounds 
seemed to be more phantoms than realities, 
and I felt as if I were going up to some 
enchanted palace that had been struck sud- 
denly into a sleep of death centuries before 
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I continued my way slowly and silently, with 
a strong feeling of the supernatural about 
me, and in another moment stood before 
Deepdale Hajl — ruined, yet stately, and hoary 
with the changes and storms of ages. I 
should not like if Old England lost all her 
ruins. If it came to be a matter of choice 
with me, I had much rather that she would 
lose some of her wisest statutes. Those old 
piles, tottering in their decay, and now the home 
of owls and bats, tell us, as well as the most 
eloquent historian could, how the glory of the 
world fadeth away. True moral philosophers 
are they in their teaching. A roofless pile is 
suggestive of more than one thought ; and the 
ivy that falls in graceful festoons from the 
top of some Gothic window announces to us 
in a grim kind of pathos that such was not 
always its curtain. 

I turned slowly round and faced the door 
of what was o«^e the large entrance-halL 
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Above it I could still discern an escutcheon, 
weather-beaten and worn, with the figure of 
a phoenix upon it, and beneath that the word 
'* Resurgam/' While I was gazing at this an 
owl flew out from the ivy overhead into the 
night with a parting " To-whoo." The cry at 
the time struck me as a malicious sarcasm 
on the word that I had been reading above 
the ruined doorway. There stood the motto, 
expressing the faith that the family would 
rise when they fell That dagger, pointing 
to heaven from the top of the escutcheon, 
spoke the faith with double force. Now all 
that line of "Norman blood" had been laid 
in the enshrouding earth, and the mosses and 
ivy of decay and desolation were serving 
even to cover from the history of man the 
proud title they had taken ages before. 
Little dainty feet, thought I, had tripped in 
and out that hall in the golden days of 
yore. Out on that lawn there the hawk had 
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been unhooded on many a summer day, and, 
as it shot up with the flight of an arrow, had 
brought down its prey in the midst of many 
a gaudy throng. Knights had mounted by 
those steps and drunk the stirrup cup, pre- 
sented to them by fair ones whose lustrous 
eyes were dimmed with tears. And minstrels 
had sung in these halls by the light of many 
a Yule log ; and fair maidens had gazed long 
and wearily from those windows where the 
ivy now droops in mournful tresses. All 
that had now passed away ; . all was silent 
and dead, save the melancholy wail of that 
bird of the night. 

I came away from the hoary ruin with 
the feeling deep within me that "things are 
not what they seem." I saw that the modest 
wreathing moss could outlive valour and 
. beauty, that the roofless festal halls were now 
filled with willow-trees and wild-briers, and 
that the ivy was now the only curtain where 
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formerly had hung the painted tapestry on 
some lady's bower. 

Such are a few of my stray thoughts of 
what I saw in the eventide ere I entered my 
study for the night Even my little world 
here, too, has its own deeper life "within the 
veil." The greatest of the spirits that are 
now looking down on me from the shelves 
of my bookcase just now had that intense 
other life in a marked degree. It was not 
Shakspeare, the youthful swaggerer of the 
tap-room, or of the dim rush-lit green-room 
of the Globe Theatre, who wrote " Hamlet " 
and "Macbeth" and "Othello," but the 
Shakspeare who could look through and 
through Nature — transfix it, as it were — with 
one intense gaze ; who could make history his 
handmaiden, who could wrestle with sophistry 
and throw it, who could conjure with the 
finest phases of wit and fancy, and finish off 
with dignity and grace. It was not the com- 
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mon tinker, John Bunyan, who wrote the 
"Pilgrim's Progress," but the other and nobler 
man — the man who could look into the 
deeper depths, and, discerning in them the 
sins of his country and its licentious Court, 
could find all around him the " City of De- 
struction" — the man who had only to turn 
into some of Bedford streets for a Demas, who 
could see many a Great-heart in Cromwell's 
noble "Ironsides," and who had only to enter 
some of those sweet Puritan families for a 
Mercy, a Prudence, or a Charity. But all 
these facts ' lay before everybody's eyes. It 
was only a soul like Bunyan's that could see 
them with his intense gaze, and make them 
his own. 

These two souls that I have mentioned, 
and many others, I look upon with the deep- 
est reverence. They are the strong, clear 
certain voices, — like those Isaiah and Ezekiel, 
— that call upon us amidst much that is un- 
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ertain. They take us from the unreal to 
le real; from the noise and fret and fume 
f artificial life to the defined utterances of 
ie Eternal. 

But, in another respect, I like to enter 
within the veil " in reference to the friends 
have met here. When I recall some of 
ie glowing utterances many of those friends 
ave left me — friends many of whom now are 
one — I feel as if I were for the time being 
rought under a holy and reviving influence, 
ome of those words I have long ago proved 
) be prophecies; others have now a pathetic 
lusic in them which I trust my ear will 
ever lose until it is dulled to all the sounds 
f life. I have learned now in its fullest 
itensity the meaning of the lingering look of 
mderness, of the firm grasp of the hand, and 
f the deep, strong sayings which sounded then 
1 my ear like some far-off mystic music, 
rom all these experiences I have learned 
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that God speaks with us face to face oftener 
than we imagine, and that, even when our 
friends leave us, the divine element that was 
within them comes and nestles for ever in our 
souls, and, in fact, becomes a j3art of our- 
selves. That is the only transmigration that 
I believe in, and I think that it is a noble 
one. 

,1 am old now, as I have told you before, 
and many of my hours of reverie are neces- 
sarily spent in retrospection. You must not 
think by this, however, that I am guilty of 
moping over "lost hopes," "the light of other 
days," and all that sort of nonsense. If I do 
look back, I certainly have cause to lament 
many opportunities of doing good missed; 
but one of my chief delights, on looking back 
over the long journey I have travelled, is 
the memory of the glowing companionship I 
have had by the way. I have hope in me 
yet, and I trust I will die with my heart at 
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least green and young. If there is any 
earthly influence more than another that will 
keep the old spirit of youth within me, it is 
the memory of those voices that I have still 
in my ear, and those faces that I have still 
in my soul. 

But my lamp is flickering slightly. A 
strange lamp that ! I don't know whether it 
means that I have written enough of my 
rambling sayings to you just now, but I will 
take the hint. Before I say good-night to 
you just now, I would ask you to reverence 
deeply a good, true friend ; there is more of 
heaven in him than you may be aware of. If 
his soul is nobly cast, you will find in it 
gleams of the unseen and the eternal. There 
are more priests of righteousness than the 
multitude knows of, but it is only to the 
searching eye and the eager spirit that they 
are revealed. 

Good-night I see the crescent moon 
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slowly rising from behind the dark fir wood 
on the hill beyond. There is a cold, creep- 
ing mist in the valley, too. The sunlight 
will be to-morrow, however, and then the 
gloom and mist will flee away. What a 
glorious morning that will be for us ; that 
morning that shall never wear to an even- 
tide ! I cannot part with you yet, my friend ; 
we will talk to each other once more ere 
our meetings at the, to me, dear old Deep- 
dale vicarage are at an end. 
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HAVE just returned from a ramble 
through the forest whose margin skirts 
the grounds of Deepdale Hall, and which 
stretches, with more or less density, to 
the cliffs which frown on the changeful yet 
changeless sea. It is a crisp afternoon in 
February — one of those days in the youthful 
year which give us a faint prophecy of future 
light and life. The naked branches of the 
hedgerows and forest no longer drip in that 
dreary drizzle which hung like a wet pall 
above the dying year. There is a scent of 
renewed life in the air; a breath of awaken- 
ing delight coming across the earth, although 
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we see not its presence yet on hill or in 
meadow. n 

But I am wrong when I say that I did 
not see any evidence of returning life on the 
bosom of the earth. One little adventurous 
snowdrop was peering up from amongst some 
* dead leaves in a glade of the forest. There 
it rose into the light of that grey February 
afternoon, a creature of spotless beauty and 
tender hope, from amidst the decay of the 
past winter. It touched my spirit as a sud- 
den, sweet revelation would have done, and 
seemed to me as if God had placed a tender, 
sustaining promise before my wandering feet 
It gleamed there like a sudden shaft of glory 
in the midst of a long day of gloom, or like 
the glimpse of a sunny face amid the long 
hours of a consuming melancholy. For, all 
around, Nature was sad-looking and dead. 
The leaves of the various trees lay huddled 
together, faded and damp, on the moist 
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ground, and in their diversity of form and 
character reminded me of the dead in a 
churchyard. The oak and chestnut leaves, 
in their strength of tissue and force of out- 
line, were characteristic of the fully-developed 
man struck down in the pride of his life ; 
the plane leaf, of the matronly woman who 
had fulfilled her mission on earth ; the willow, 
of the maiden taken away in the midst of 
the dawn of a life of love, affection, and 
mysteriou§ tears of joy ; and the leaves of the 
young,, quivering, silvery larch, lying like the 
unfulfilled lives that children's laughter led us 
to hope for, but which the relentless hand of 
Death has stayed. 

As I stood there, the faded leaves around 
me, and gazed up through the naked branches, 
into the infinite depths of the heavens, I 
thought of that exquisite conception of Jean 
Paul Richter's ; how that when we walked 
under the forest aisles in summer, the foliage 
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hid from our eyes God's sweet skies; but it 
was only when the desolating winds of win- 
ter had made the branches bare that through 
these very bleak and naked boughs we could 
all the better discern God's eternal, guiding 
stars. There is a great truth in that reflec- 
tion of Richter's, my friend. There is a 
grand, immutable law of compensation in the 
moral as in the natural universe. Our earthly 
affections may be most pleasing to our social 
life, and we may think them essential to our 
comfort and happiness. That may be welL 
What, however, if we allow them to spread 
above us Jike the verdant awning of the 
summer forest ? What if we encourage their 
growth till not a spot of God's own guiding 
sunlight is seen through the smallest rift? 
Can we expect any other result than that 
His purifying blast will come and carry these 
away, even as the hurricane of winter sweeps 
the leaves from the branches ? These affections, 
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like the thick, luxurious foliage of summer, 
hide God's own heaven from us ; but if the 
breath of His anger has taken away that 
curtain of earthly thoughts and affections, 
the sublime compensation follows; for we are 
then able to look beyond the wrecks of our 
temporal delights to the star-lit heavens where- 
in His presence dwells. 

God's revelation of right and wrong is final 
— eternal. In one overawing sense He is 
wrapped up in the garments of insoluble mys- 
tery; but in that wondrous union between His 
divine essence and our spirits — between the 
majesty of the Godhead in Him and the di- 
vine element in us, His sayings are not dark. 
Goodness and virtue in man are of the same 
nature as these identical attributes in God ; 
they may differ in degree, but if I read Reve- 
lation and Nature aright, they will never differ 
in kind. So far as His revelation of Himself 
to us concerning our future advancement 
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and our becoming* liker His divine nature is 
concerned, He has no dark, mysterious sayings. 
His laws in the moral and natural world are 
alike plain and' eternal. Virtue is as unchange- 
able as God Himself; so is Beauty, whether 
of character or form ; so is Love, whether of 
the Divine or human. God's laws, then, are no 
myths, but the eternal facts of our existence; 
and if we would wish to rise to the perfect 
man, and consequently be getting liker the all- 
perfect One, we must live in accordance with 
these same facts. Heaven takes no second- 
rate homage ; and if our earthly desires come 
up, and, like the forest leaves, hide from us 
the true lights of life, the strong winds of a 
cleansing wrath must carry them away, ere 
we can discern fully the Light of life. We 
have spoken of the compensation that followed 
this judgment Such a compensation is given 
to erring humanity by a love that is alike 
eternal and infinite. I would not seek to 
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circumscribe that love, but, remember, there is 
such a thing as training up again that barrier 
of earthly desires that hides heaven from us 
—there is such a thing as sinning persistently 
against love and light, and there is such a 
thing as "our iniquities, like the wind, carry- 
ing us away." 

I have looked up through the naked branches 
of that forest in the winter nights to the stars, 
and, under their far-off, pulsing light, have 
contemplated the problems of existence with 
a strange, intense interest. And I have then 
thought that life, with all its toils, battles, 
fears, and heartburnings, was anything but 
a summer dream. Continued prosperity has 
been more damning to ill-assorted spirits than 
ever was affliction or sorrow. We can never 
reach the strength and the majesty of the 
higher life in wandering through the perfumed 
bowers and glowing meads of earthly pros- 
perity. On the other hand, there is a purifyyig 
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power about temporary failure in some noble 
purpose, and in the chilling blast of presumed 
defeat There is a lovely truth in these lines 
of " In Memoriam " — 

" Men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things." 

We shall only ever reach, I say, the full strength 
of our most perfect manhood here by a continued 
struggling above failure arid a soaring after the. 
highest types of beauty and truth that have 

* 

been revealed to us. Better the naked branches 
of winter with the stars beyond, even though 
all earthly affections lie as faded leaves at 
your feet, than the luxurious forest aisles of 
pleasure with nothing nobler above. 

Perfection comes only through suffering. 
In all great works of genius, there has been 
experienced the bloody sweat, as it were, 
of mental agony, ere the world burst out 
with admiration at their triumph. And in 
this great struggle v*e sta&d alone. Whenever 
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anything grand was being planned by the 
mighty ones of earth the world knew nothing 
of it. It has always been so : when the 
theme is great no one is admitted to the 
council but God and the intellect concerned. 
John the Baptist prepared for his work in the 
wilderness, and then came flaming with his 
message into civilization, like some glaring 
meteor thrown from the hand of God Himself. 
Martin Luther trained his spirit by prayer in 
the monk's cell, and then burst grandly on 
Europe like a thunder-peal. Had John Milton 
joined in the giddy whirl of a licentious court, 
the world would never have listened to the 
grand organ-measures of " Paradise Lost." 
What if Shakespeare had done nothing but 
drink sack in his evening hours through all 
his precious life? What if Newton had set 
himself up for a dandy, and sauntered, silver 
cane in hand, from one gossipy coffee-house in 
Fleet Street to another? It has been said, 
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too, that no one ever asked Dante to dine, and 
that when the immortal Florentine walked 
along the streets of Ravenna, the children ran 
and clasped their mothers' hands in fright 
when they beheld that face, wonderful in sad- 
ness and in gloom ; and that the matrons 
whispered to each other as he passed, " There 
goes the man who was down in hell!" They 
knew not the wondrous nature of the soul 
that lay behind that face of sorrow, nor of 
the life-long protest it had made against the 
sins of this hollow world. They knew not that 
Dante lived in this world, and yet was not of 
it ; that he indeed had been down in hell, but 
only on the wings of his almost divine ima- 
gination, and that his spirit had also winged 
its flight, in his wondrous "Paradise," to some 
of the sweetest strains of majestic hope that 
ever fell on mortal ear. 

All these, my friend, have preferred to have 
the faded leaves of the. world's pleasures tram r 
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pled under their feet, so long as God revealed 
to them the stars overhead. If you would 
*ver expect to do anything great, you must 
school yourself in the philosophy of suffering. 
Don't seek suffering ; it will come in its own 
vay along with mental conflict. When it does 
:ome, keep your position as a brave soldier 
vould do in battle. Keep a true spirit when 
vhen you are misrepresented, when you are 
icoffed at. There is a courage you should make 
four own, the grandest type of courage on 
larth, that which leads to calm endurance under 
he world's misrepresentations. That was the 
:ourage of Him who was the noblest type of 
lumanity the world has ever seen. He suf- 
fered, and was maligned, and was left alone ; 
md shall not we, when we are called upon ? 
if you wish, then, my friend, ever to attain 

anything great, either in the way of being 

1 voice to your fellow-men, or in the way of 
aising yourself to the higher type of life here, 
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you must lay yourself under submission to the 
fact that you will have many bewildering nights 
and dreary paths for your spirit ; many a keen 
cry of the soul for help, and many an hour 
of struggling silence, when the very spirit is 
stricken dumb. But, flinch not, brave heart! 
in the end you shall conquer and be crowned 
Working so, you can adopt the words of the 
old heathen poet — 

" Sic itur ad astra." 
Faded leaves! These two words, taken in 
connection with the natural beauties of God's 
sweet world, have a pathetic interest. They 
speak of the shooting of the buds in the early 
dawn of spring, when the first laqib's voice 
came ' trembling through the slightly-scented 
air from the meadows beneath ; then of their 
opening up in their delicate green to the fresh 
kiss of the lingering sunbeams ; then of the 
time when the cuckoo made them all thrill 
with delight to Its -wondrous lay, and when 
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the time of singing of birds had come, and 
" the voice of the turtle was heard in the land." 
Then the light of the summer day lingered 
long with them from dawn to sunset — those 
long days when the tanned haymakers grate- 
fully ate their mid-day meal in the sweet, cool 
shade which the forest threw upon them. And 
wanderers rested under them ere they passed 
with their heavy bundle of gaudy goods and 
trinkets, to find a market from the matrons of 
the next village. And rosy-cheeked children, 
wearied of their noon-day frolic, came under 
the shadow of these and slept, heedless of the 
sportive squirrels that whisked past their sleep- 
bound eyes. 

Then came the rich autumn upon these 
leaves, when a golden glory set in upon them 
with the first notes of the reapers' song. Lastly 
came the rich, mellow October, when all the 
woods seemed spell-bound in the silence with 
which they listened to the blackbird's note. 
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But there was a sadness in the air and on the 
earth. The squirrels were as busy as ever, 
but they went about their work in a demure 
fashion, as if a death had taken place amongst 
them. The sun set sometimes sickly, too, in 
a dull-looking bank of grey mist ; and often 
the wind moaned through the gorges in the 
distant hills, and when it did come to the 
forest the leaves rustled with a sharp, start- 
ling sound, and not with the mellow music 
they had whenever the summer breeze fro- 
licked amongst them. Then, last of all, came 
the chill biting wind and the pattering of the 
death rain, and the leaves fell on the bosom 
of mother earth, from which they first had 
drawn their life. 

How like human life all this is ! The open- 
ing dawn of childhood, when all is bright and 
rosy and full of wonder. The coming into 
manhood or womanhood, when the pride of 
life and the interests of the world take pos- 
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session of us with a mysterious glamour. Then 
the passing into the harvest season; when we 
find that the world has been in many cases 
a delusion, and that we have not laid up as 
much of the golden grain of the Christian 
graces and good works as we could have 
wished. Last of all comes winter, " when de- 
sire shall fail, when the grasshopper shall be 
a burden, when the almond tree shall flourish ; 

* 

when the wheel shall be broken at the cis- 
tern, and the pitcher broken at the fountain." 
Finally comes the period when "the windows 
shall be darkened/' and 'when we " shall go 
to our long home, and the mourners shall go 
about the streets." Truly, there is a strong 
truth, as well as poetic beauty, in the plaintive 
words, "We all do fade as a leaf." The 
very sound of the words is like the solemn 
threne of the autumn wind amongst a forest 
of sombre pines. 

Have you never thought that faded leaves 
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had a pathetic significance in figuring the 
departure of some of our fairest hopes ? The 
golden glory of our youth's dream, now lying 
faded in the dust and almost buried out of 
our sight ? The remembrance of an old, half- 
forgotten memory coming up before us with a 
tone of heaven about it ? The halo of sanc- 
tity which lingers round the brow of a sacred 
and now dead love ; or the first inner voice 
that rose within us to lift us to some higher 
ideal ? 

Looking at these echoes of a past life, my 
friend, do you think that the rule has been 
failure, and that much has been vexation of 
spirit ? Are you dissatisfied because victory 
has not crowned your every action, and re- 
sults have not followed some of your most 
disinterested and best dealings with your fel- 
low men ? If so, then you are not heroic 
after the highest type of bravery. All men 
who have done anything noble for their 
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ountry or their brethren have acted uncon- 
itionally so far as present results were con- 
erned. It is by acting on the heaven-given 
anviction that all will come right by-and-by 

we do the duty that God has laid out for 
s, that anything great or lasting has ever 
een achieved. The tone of that battle-cry 
f Nelson's, — "England expects that every 
lan will do his duty? fell like inspiration 
n the British fleet, and the battle was prac- 
cally won ere a shot was fired. 

What of the pioneers of truth in all the 
ges of the world? Did they consider their 
ast efforts merely as dead leaves that had 
een rendered lifeless by the poisonous blast 
f scepticism and persecution? Did men of 
:ience or thought, or reformers of faith, yield 
:> the breath of scorn with which their 
ruths were received ? No ; they felt that 
iiey had a grand duty to perform> alike to 
le living present and to the dawning future. 
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It was that fact that enabled Socrates to die 
for truth's sake; that made Columbus fulfil 
the work which his prophetic mind had told 
him to do ; that enabled Savonarola to meet 
his death in a triumph of glory ; that told 
Ridley and Latimer to rejoice in the flames; 
and that made the Great Master Himself 
toil, and suffer, and love, when He was an 
outcast on earth and forsaken by Heaven. 
Our mission is only truly fulfilled in life 
when we work the will of God, even when 
results don't appear in our own day. We 
have no right to "strike work," as it were, 
granted that we do not see success in all 
that we do. I dare not circumscribe God in 
His Workings. He has the eternities to bring 
out His will, and He will do all things 
well. The blessed example of a noble life 
has acted for good when he who gave it was 
long in the grave ; and the smile of affec- 
tion, the kind -word, and the tear of tender- 
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ness have often told their story with power 
and effect long after they were first bestowed. 
Do not think, then, that your life is spent in 
vain if you are not having results always 
before you. If you consider all the little 
strivings you ever have had in the past, and 
all the actions that God — or the good within 
you, for they both are the same — prompted 
you to do; if you consider these, I say, now 
as but "faded leaves/' then you are a moral 
coward who has left the ranks, and are 
sneaking away to the poisonous marshes of 
idleness, and dark, evil passions. You are 
now no longer one of God's fighting men. 
Keep to duty, my friend, and the true spirit 
of bravery will not forsake your soul. The 
moment you leave that principle, in that 
same moment the craven spirit will fall upon 
you ; and when a man begins his retreat from 
a high ideal and the noble work it involves, 
it is always a hard matter to say where that 
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may end. He is likely to go far away into 
that deep shadowy land where the light of 
God's countenance never shines, but where 
grow the lusts of the flesh like so many 
poisonous weeds. Envy, like some deadly 
nightshade, will come with noxious breath 
over his life; while selfishness, intemper- 
ance, and unbelief may lure his soul into 
that sleep over which no awakening ever 
comes. Keep on the King's highway, then, 
if you wish that your armour may be death- 
proof, and your sword true and sharp. It 
is only amid the work and the warfare of 
life that the Christian graces of Meekness, 
Charity, Long-suffering, and Mercy, will hover 
around your being like so many guardian 
angels. 

But there is such a thing as keeping away 
any remembrance — or rather occasion for re- 
membrance — of faded leaves, so far as the 
practical workings ot life are concerned. Of 
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course with the finer feelings of humanity it 
is different No one will ever be the worse, 
for instance, of visiting the grave of those he 
loved, and thinking of the many kind words 
that were spoken and the hallowing influence 
exerted by that one who now lies in the 
dust It is a noble feature also in one when 
the sight of an old picture or of a little 
golden ringlet will bring up, hand-in-hand, a 
holy sorrow and a strong resolution to be 
more worthy of the dead. That retrospection 
will always leave a man better than it found 
him. But, on the other hand, a jaundiced 
looking-back on opportunities lost, and linger- 
ing over your probable reason of failure — when 
perhaps you have not failed at all — will not 
conduce to much true work. "Let the dead 
past bury its dead." Use well the present ; it 
is yours. The man who loafs about and is 
inclined to die of ennui ought to be doubly * 
scourged. I have a supreme contempt for 
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the being who sits in the shadow of his own 
envious nature and thinks that the world is 
going to the dogs. The world is yet in 
its infancy, and its beauties are continually 
coming fresh from God's hand of love. I 
am old in years, but still young in * heart, 
thank God ; and I will hope to die with this 
same young feeling and hunger for work 
within me. And you may depend upon it, 
my friend, that that high aspiration for noble 
energy is put there for your own, as it is 
for the world's, benefit You will never get 
rich in the market of renown by credit: no 
such hollow trickery is admitted there. Do 
your work. That has been the voice of 
Nature from the beginning of the "roll of 
the ages." It was the voice of the ancient 
gods of Greece and Rome— gods that had 
very frequently a deep undertone of truth 
beneath their mythology. It was also, in 
the after ages, aVvk^ the utterance and the 
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life of the One Voice who was the divinest 
worker and liver and lover the world has ever 
seen. 

Michael Angelo, that sage as well as artist, 
wrote, — "Confide in thyself, and be something 
of worth and value. " There is a grand truth 
in this confiding in yourself, or rather in the 
God within you. This has been the secret 
of success in all ages ; without this confidence 
nothing great was ever done. Go down, then, 
my friend, into the world and' find work. 
Do not get sentimental, and seek suffering ; 
that will come to you soon enough, but 
when it does come bear it with Christian 
heroism. I do not require to write to you 
and explain wherein that work lies, — at least, 
I do not mean to do it at present. We 
may talk of that together when some future 
day comes round. In the meantime I will 
say that that work lies alike within you and 
around you. Conquer your own spirit first, 
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and you will be all the abler to do the work 
of life around you. 

Another thing I would pray you remem- 
ber, whether you be sire or son, matron or 
maiden. Do not sacrifice the noble duties 
of your life to any religious sentimentality. 
There is as much devotion in a noble duty 
performed as in prayer or fasting. I do not 
for a moment advise you to cease lifting up 
your spirit for help in the midst .of your 
mortal life-conflict ; but I would ask you to 
live your religion as well as feel it. You can 
serve God as much in the performance of 
your daily duties, and in the good action or 
kind word, as in Church ceremonies. Show 
your religion, then, in work, and that, above 
all other things, will manifest the element of 
pure worship within you. If you think that 
you were made for yourself, you were never 
more mistaken in your life about anything. 
All the noblest wotks \Ava.t you ever will do 
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shall have their bases on ^selfishness. What 
if the Jesus had 4 loved Himself more than 
others? Then those Divine beatitudes of 
His would have lost all the meaning that 
they now have for the meek and merciful 
and the pure in heart. Then His life would 
have been ranked amongst those of impostors, 
and Christianity would have been nothing 
more than a distorted dream. 

Work then, not on the principle of looking 
back on dead hopes and unfulfilled purposes, 
— like faded leaves, — but on the ground that 
the kingdom of God — nay, God Himself — is 
within you. By so doing you will all the 
closer in spirit attain to Him who was "fairer 
than the sons of men." 

Does your spirit falter sometimes in this, 
my friend ? If so, rememember what Dante's 
beloved Beatrice said to bim in his sublime 
vision, — 

" Lift thou thy head, and be thou strong in trust." 

1 
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Ere we part, here is faith for you in the 
midst of your work. Consider it It will 
nerve you as the firm grasp of a friend's 
hand would; — 

" O living Will that shaft endure 

When all that seems shall suffer shock, 
Rise on the spiritual rock, 
Flow through our deeds and make them pure, 

" That we may lift from out of dust 
A voice as unto Him that hears, 
A cry above the conquered years 
To one that with us works, and trust, 

"With faith that comes of self-control, 
The truths that never can be proved, 
Until we close with all we loved, 
And all we flow from, soul in souL" 
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SAID, when we spoke first to each 
other, that I was beginning to feel 
that I was drawing near the Border Land now. 
I love this sweet earth of God's yet with all 
the fervour of my early years ; and, please 
God, I will love it till my spirit is summoned 
hence, and my body returns to its "mother 
earth." I like that term " mother earth," 
which some of the heathen poets use with a 
felicity and pathos which are to be equally 
admired. Lucretius puts it well in the 
lines : — 

"Linquitur, ut merito maternum nomen adopta, 
Terra sit, e terra quoniam sunt cuncta creata." 
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" Whence, justly, Earth 
Claims the dear name of mother^ since alone 
Flowed from herself whate'er the sight surveys." 

I am not inclined to adopt the spirit in one 
of Chaucer's poems, however ; — 

" And on the ground, which is my modre's gate, 
I knocke with my staff erlich and late, 
And say to her, Open, modre, let me in." 

I am not at all importunate to get below the 
clods. I think that such a desire would be an 
insult on the spirit of dignity which Heaven 
means us to exercise. The world is as true and 
fair as ever, and if any poor soul thinks to 
the contrary, I fear that he is not in a good 
way. We may be put into a deep gloom by 
some sudden stroke which has crushed nearly 
all the life out of us ; but that is no reason 
why our principles of faith should be annihi- 
lated. The tree may be robbed of all its 
leaves by the blighting winter wind, just like 
a human so\A bereft, of all its affections; 
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but it will wake up again pn the first kiss of 
the spring sunbeam and the life-giving song 
of the spring breeze : and in like manner 
the human soul has no right to relinquish all 
its brightness and trust, and die-out practi- 
cally to all that is living and lovely and 
beautiful on earth. The stricken spirit that 
cannot be revived in a measure by all that 
is beautiful in heaven and in earth, has got 
more than sorrow about it. And on the 
same principle, we say that the man who 
goes moping about and wishing for the grave 
is not fit for the grave, * The grave would 
have little credit by him. I would put him 
down either as a sneak or a coward — a man 
who was neither worth his bread nor the 
clods that he wished to be under. 

It is pleasing to think that this gloomy 
disposition is the exception, and not the rule. 
That is one of the kindest arrangements that 
Heaven has made in reference to human nature 
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— that clinging to and longing after life. It 
is that which gives man all his buoyancy and 
flood of spirits, 

"In life's morning march when his bosom is young." 
It is that which lends a lustre to the maiden's 
eye, and a rosy tint to her. cheeks. It is 
that, also, which takes the infirm cottager 
from the little hamlet, with slow and tottering 
steps, out to the spring hedge-rows to count 
the earliest hawthorn buds. Perchance he 
sees some pale snowdrops, or the prophecy 
of a golden crocus ; or hears the lark's first 
song ; and he comes back with gladness in 
his heart, and feels that there is life and joy 
in the world still. 

I feel that I am getting nearer the Bor- 
der Land, however, and that the "land that 
is afar off" is much more distinct to my eyes 
than it was when I set out on life's journey. 

I have called this paper "Looking both 
Ways. " Lookmg far back over the journey 
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through which I have gone, there is the 
usual amount of sunshine and shade ; it is 
not altogether dreary. Looking forward, there 
is hope. Deepdale has been my little world ; 
Deepdale, with its ruined hall, its dear old 
church, its noisy rookery, its clattering mill, 
its village green, its smithy beneath the 
spreading chestnut, its homely-looking cot- 
tages with the woodbine and roses at every 
porch-door ; and last, not least, with its kindly 
hearts, most of which have been identified 
with my own affections and feelings through 
the many years that have gone over our 
heads. 

* 

Many of my friends are now gone. Their 
dust sleeps in the churchyard over there ; yet 
often in the falling twilight, in my little study 
here, I love to visit them again in some long, 
lingering reverie, and see the old look of 
affection in their eye, and hear their familiar 
voices once more. Some of you may think 
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that this is a profitless way of spending my 
time. Not so, my friend. If I can get above 
the things of this world in recalling all that 
these dear ones uttered in my hearing in the 
days gone by, I am all the nearer Heaven 
after my reverie. To me these departed friends 
indeed come with " footsteps of angels w :— 

"And though oft depressed and lonely. 
All my fears are laid aside, 
If I but remember only 
Such as these have lived and died." 

Often in the eventide I sit by my quiet 
dream-haunted hearth, and talk again with the 
beloved of other days. It is only now, after 
they are gone, that I realise to the full that the 
memory of the righteous is left as a special 
gift from Heaven. I have got sublimer 
lessons in the beauty of simple faith from a 
poor cottager of Deepdale than ever I got 
from all the schools of philosophy put to- 
gether ; and old S\las Lee, the ditcher, whom 
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I have met hundreds of times by the green 
hedgerows between Deepdale and Seathorp, 
has told me in his simpleness of heart, sweet 
content, and beaming face, clearer than any 
theologian could do, that the Kingdom of 
God is within us, and that as we carry 
heaven in our own heart here, in the same 
degree we shall enjoy it hereafter. 

Old Lieutenant Kay is now gone too; but 
often, so far as our spiritual sympathy is 
concerned, he comes gently in at the day's 
close, with a calm, chastened look upon his 
face ; and we sit here till the sounds of 
Nature are all hushed, and God's stars are 
gliding past the old church tower opposite 
in their grand and silent march. 

Talking of the old church reminds me of 
another dear one who comes to me in my 
eventide reveries — Alick Moffat, my young 
organist of many a year ago. I often think 
I see him entering my room as he did of 
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old, his tall, thin figure slightly stooped; his 
pale, transparent face suffused with a sad 
smile, and his dark eyes gleaming with more 
than an earthly lustre. His story was a sad, 
tragic one, and I had it disclosed to me 
under peculiar circumstances. 

When he came to me, his duties were 
of a twofold nature — the teaching of Deep- 
dale school, and the playing of the organ 
in the church. He had not been a few 
weeks with us ere I took heartily to him. 
He seemed to be zealous in all good works, 
and went about his duties with a modesty 
that -one could not but admire. There was, 
however, a subdued sadness about him which 
I did not understand, and which I wished in 
my heart I could take away. 

In the hopes that I might be of some 
service in lifting him, in a manner, out of 
his seeming grief, I resolved to invite him to 
the Vicarage from tvrcv^ to time. One day I 
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asked him if he would come and dine with 
me on the following, — adding that I had got 
a new organ, and that I should feel obliged if 
he would give me his opinion of its- powers. 

He came, and seemed to be a little more 
cheerful than usual. When dinner was. over, 
we retired to the room where the organ was. 
He sat down to the instrument and • played 
with a deftness of touch and in the most 
impassioned manner the "Miserere" from 
Haydn's Third Mass. Ere he had finished 
the composition he stopped and turned deadly 
pale. I had been standing by his side, and 
asked excitedly what was wrong. 

"That's it," said he, pointing to a picture 
which his eye had just caught. "Excuse me," 
continued he, all trembling an$i pale, "I feel 
somewhat ill — I shall be better presently;" so 
saying he rose and sat down on a sofa near 
the window. 

I glanced, at the picture that was hanging 
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on the wall near the organ; it was a copy 
of Turner's "Heidelberg." That did not solve 
the mystery in any way. I presumed, how- 
ever, that it had recalled some unpleasant or 
awfully hallowed memories. 

I did not care at first to speak, but rather 
preferred to leave my young friend to the 
sanctity of his own thoughts. There is a 
sublimity in the deep sorrow with which a 
stricken heart often encompasseth itself. It is 
as the veil which separates the outer world 
from the holy of holies ; or the thick cloud 
on Sinai Mount — thus far we may come, but 
no further. 

I went to the window and gazed out on 
the green meadows and blossomed trees, and 
felt the strange contrast between external 
nature and the troubled heart beside me. At 
last Alick looked up, and in a dreamy sad- 
ness said, "There are wounds which time 
cannot heal" 
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"What time cannot heal, God can," re- 
plied I. 

" Yes," he replied, " that is my only re- 
fuge." 

There was another pause for a few mo- 
ments. 

" Tis as well that you should know this part 
of my history," he resumed. He then told 
the secret of his grief from beginning to end. 
To me its rehearsal sounded like plaintive 
music. 

It was one of those sweet stories of inno- 
cence and devotion and love, with all the 
music and charm of an idyl about it. His 
betrothed, who was the only daughter of 
a Captain Dunbar, from Haddington, had 
died while he was in Heidelberg. He had 
been studying in that University town, and 
there also the Dunbars had spent two sum-' 
mers. I shall never forget the low solemn 
tone with which he described that last evening 
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he spent with her and her father beneath 
the calm sky of Germany, and how they 
glided softly in their little shallop down the 
Neckar, while the evening chimes rung out 
from the churches, and one light after another 
glimmered from the white little villages that 
nestled by the river side. She had been ill 
before this, and they had rowed her up the 
river for change of scenery by the side of 
sloping vineyards and dreamy pine-forests. 

It was in the deep twilight, on the way 
back, that she had gently pressed Alick's 
hand and whispered to him, in a tender, 
solemn voice, that this would be the last time 
that ever they would sail together on the 
blue Neckar. Then a great grief seized his 
heart, and he seemed to feel that her words 
were as true as if they had come from the 
spirit world. They watched her for two 
weeks, and saw that she was wearing' from 
them day after day, \\k^ a fading rose. 
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On a bright Sabbath evening in June, she 
passed away. She had lain as if asleep all 
the afternoon. The summer sunset streamed 
in at the open window. Far away to the 
west lay the hills of Lorraine, dimly visible, 
like a dreamland, while the golden light of 
the setting sun lay for leagues along the 
fertile valleys of the meandering Neckar. 
The deep pealing of the bell of the Dom- 
Kirche was the first sound to arouse her. 
The quiet manner in which she opened her 
eyes and looked around her told that she 
had not been asleep. She beckoned her 
father, mother, and Alick to her bedside, and 
blessed and kissed them each one. 

"I had a sweet dream," she said softly. 
"I thought I was standing waiting for you 
at the gate of Paradise. An angel was by 
my side, with the fruit of the Tree of Life 
in her hand, to present to you when you 
entered. Alick, you came first, and at the 
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sight of you I felt a rapturous joy over my 
soul. Then, far down in the deep ' blue, I 
saw other two forms coming, with a glory 
about them that outshone the brightest star. 
When we all had met, I awoke." 

" God bless you, my own Helen," ejacu- 
lated Alick. "I will live in the spirit of that 
love which was mine to the last ! " 

"Amen!" murmured the dying girl. 

She motioned her mother to her again, 
who bowed down and kissed the lips on 
which the chill of death was now falling. 
Then there came a soft murmur from her 
which they could not make out. It was one 
of those mysterious breathings which Heaven 
alone hears. Then there fell on her sweet 
face the glory of triumph, and they knew 
that the angels were there. 

They buried her in the little graveyard 
near the Neckar, where the sound of its 
silvery ripple ftoate ov^t Vvet grave, relieved 
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at intervals by the melody of the distant bells, 
and the voice of the nightingale, borne down 
from the midst of the walnut-trees. 

Shortly afterwards, Alick's father died, and 
he had to return to Scotland to see after 
the support of his aged mother. At that 
time I had just advertised the situation of 
teacher for Deepdale. He suited, and from 
the time of his entry till the day of his 
death he went about the district with as 
much of the spirit of the Master in his life 
and action as ever it has been my privilege 
to see in a young man. Often he has gone 
in the face of the fierce, snowy blast of the 
winter night to administer to the sick and 
give consolation to the dying. His references 
to that one whom he had left reposing in 
the little German churchyard were few, but 
always touching. "I would wish to be as 
like the Great Master as she was," he would 
say with an earnest sadness, whenever our 
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conversation turned that way ; and then I 
knew How much of his life was spent in the 
memory of that one who was to him as a 

guardian angel. 

In the midst of all his labours, it seemed 
to me that Alick led a kind of dreamy life, 
as if he had a mysterious communion either 
with bygone days or the unseen world His 
cheeks, also, gradually became paler, and his 
dark eye borrowed its lustre from some region 
that was brighter than earth. Often, too, he 
went, as the day closed, into the old church, 
and sat at the organ until he seemed to 
pour out his soul in the music, he played. 

I remember one evening on which it was 
especially so ; the last night that I ever heard 
him play. I had been taking my evening 
walk, and had been round by the old mill, 
over the hills for a short distance, and came 
home by Deepdale Hall. When nearing the 
church, I heard the strains of the organ. I 
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thought of stealing in, and having Alick play- 
ing to me unconsciously some of the grand 
passages from Mozart, or some other of the 
old masters. 

It was now dusk, and the fading light gave 
to the scene an additional solemnity. When 
I entered, he was playing the " Gloria " from 
"Haydn's First Mass," and as its triumphant 
measures rolled along the aisle, I almost felt 
as if angels' voices swelled the chorus. When 
its echoes died away, I saw that he laid his 
head down on the key-board of the organ, 
but whether for meditation or rest I knew 
not. In a few minutes he sat up again, and 
commenced a prelude to what I thought 
a hymn tune. It was "Keble's Pilgrim's 
Hymn/' and he sang it through. I thought 
that there was a more than usual pathos and 
solemnity in his voice as he sang the last 
two verses : — 
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" Thou who didst sit on Jacob's well 

The weary hour of noon, 
The languid pulses Thou canst tell, 

The nerveless spirit tune. 
Thou from Whose cross in anguish burst 
The cry that owned Thy dying thirst, 
To Thee we turn, our Last and First, 

Our Sun and soothing Moon. 

"From darkness, here, and dreariness, 

We ask not full repose ; 
Only be Thou at hand, to bless 

Our trial hour of woes. 
Is not the pilgrim's toil o'erpaid 
By the clear rill and palmy shade? 
And see we not, up Earth's dark glade, 

The gate of Heaven unclose ?" 

When he had finished the hymn there was 
another deep silence. I did not like the idea 
of stealing in and out of the church without 
revealing myself to Alick, so I had de- 
termined to address him. Moreover, I had 
to thank him for the enjoyment he had 
thus unconsciously given me. I was about 
to speak, when I heard a deep sigh. The 
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• thought struck me forcibly that something 
was wrong. I rushed up the gallery stairs to 
the organ-loft, and found th^t my young 
friend was pulseless and still. I called, but 
he answered not, nor did his heart beat in 
response to my touch; there was no avoiding 
the grim truth — Alick Moffat was dead. How 
appropriate that Pilgrim's Hymn, thought I ; 
and then the fancy crossed my mind, and 
I loved to hope that it was true: how the 
spirit of his little daik-eyed girl had left the 
gate of Paradise, and had come down and 
stood by him in that organ-loft till the last 
strain of music was ended; then they had 
both gone away hand in hand, as they had 
done of yore, and had together, in the light 
of God's presence, entered that land where 
parting shall never, never come. 

Then I have the presence of th,e old Lieu- 
tenant and his Dora often in the twilight 
shadows* just as vividly now as in the days 
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gone by. He went, as I said before, many 
years ago, to join his little sweet-souled bride. 
How he lived in the memory of that beauti- 
ful life of hers! He seemed to live in the 
grand principle that he so deeply felt, and 
that he expressed to me so well — "She is 
not dead to me, but ever about me in the 
holy influence and memories that she left 
behind her. I think I hear even now the 
rustling of her garments as if she were beside 
me here — and so she is, so she is." 

I have other friends who come and people my 
chamber here in my hours of reverie. Many 
a kind old face has glistened to me in my 
flickering fire-light as the gloaming fell, and 
many a voice has whispered to me an old 
memory or some half-forgotten song in the 
rustling of the evening breeze, amid the ivy 
at my window lattice. I would not part with 
those tender spiritual-faces for all the paintings 
I have ever yet seen, nor would I exchange 
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the music of those holy voices of the twilight for 
all the organ measures that have ever fallen 
on my ear. Nothing with the divine element 
in it ever dies. All these have gone into the 
unseen, but they have left with me all of 
them that was good and noble and true. If 
they have taken their nobility of heart with 
them away into the spirit land, they have left 
the reflex of it here, and that is all I care for 
in the meantime. I will meet them again, please 
God, and will then see the brightness of those 
faces whose glory even now falls on my path. 

I am loath to part with you, my friend. 
The hours we have spent together in Deep- 
dale have been enjoyable hours to me, in 
the noblest sense of the term. Your pre- 
sence has consecrated my rambles by the 
sweet vale and green hedgerow, and my quiet 
hours by my study fireside. No more we 
will talk together in the dear old Vicarage ; 
but we can try and live still in one in the 

B B 
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principles that we have endeavoured to walk 
by while with each other. 

I feel our parting to be all the more pa- 
thetic in that it takes place just as the year 
is dying. I write this rambling reverie on 
Christmas Eve. As I look out of my west 
window in front of my writing-desk, I find 
all the signs of a quiet still eventide. Father 
Christmas, with his holly branches and grey 
beard all hanging with icicles, and grey 
mantle covered with snow, seems to have for- 
gotten to come down to our quiet valley this 
winter. It is true that I see the berries of 
the holly by the garden wall out there glisten 
in the dusk like little globes of smouldering 
embers. I saw the mistletoe yesterday, too, 
clinging to the dead oak out in the chase, * 
like flowers upon a grave. Life has not all 
gone from the earth. Out in the garden 
there the Christmas rose is putting on its 
fairest face, as if it were hoping yet to be 
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placed side by side with the holly that it 
saw taken away yesterday to decorate the old 
church. I hear the owl, too, calling out his 
hollow "too-whoo" from the belfry. That is 
not the sound for Christmas night. Never 
mind ; the bells that will soon ring their joy- 
ous "Christ is born!" will frighten him off, 
and silence his weird jargon. Well, after all, 
perhaps I am ungenerous. God made him, 
too, and no doubt his note will be far sweeter 
to himself and his mate than is the sound of 
our finest chimes. Ha ! here is another wel- 
come sound, and a Christmas one, too. It is 
the note of the little robin, the bird of faith. 
Short and simple is its song, yet it repeats it 
note for note a hundred times without tiring. 
As I look out of my window there seems to 
be an unspeakable peacefulness and beauty 
about all Nature, as if hill and dale and sea 
and sky were all awaiting the first chimes of 
those bells to join in that sublime chorus, 
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" Glory ta God in the highest, on earth 
peace, good will towards men l" Never have 
I before so fully realised that the Christ of 
our Christmas is the God of our creation. 
The faint notes and sounds of life, the 
gathering of the solemn shadows, and the 
pulsing of the stars, that are now coming out 
one by one overhead, all seem to fall on my 
soul in a kind of solemn melody. I will try to 
tell what I feel, but that is what the heart can 
never do to the full. How imperfectly words 
reveal the mystic music of our inner life ! 

" Dear warbler of the fading year, 
That pipes so lonely on the thorn, 
In those sweet strains so soft and clear, 
Say, do you sing that Christ is born? 

Methinks I hear your simple song, 
With such a theme upon its wing, 

Fill all the glowing angel throng 
With burning rapture as they sing. 

For what are all the woodland notes 
But rills of music in heaven's choir ! 

The psalms that rise from feathered throats 
Are marked as -w^* \kfe seragh's fire. 
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The sparkling of the crystal rill, % 

The daisy on the dewy sod, 
The sunbeam gliding o'er the hill — 

Say, what are these but gleams of God ? 

The rainbow stretched from mount to mount, 
The moonbeam sleeping on the sea, 

The lily dreaming o'er the fount, 
Are hints of heaven's own mystery. 

Then sing the God the earth reveals, 
And sing the God that heaven has sent ; 

The Image that the Father seals ; 
The Man that with the God is blent. 

Sing on, thou bird of noble faith ! 

Sing to us of the Christ that's born ! 
Sing out the night of sin and death ! 

Sing in the light of Christmas morn ! " 

It is now getting dark, and the stars are 
coming out, the same stars that looked down 
on the amazed shepherds on Bethlehem's 
plains so many years ago. We will sing that 
angel's song to-night in the old church. The 
chimes will soon ring throughout the still 
night air. Shall we go across together, my 
friend, for the last time ? We have talked with 
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each other often, heart to heart in peace, and 
it is meet that we should part in the melody 
that arises from the heart in the praise of 
the God of Peace. In the after-days I will 
not love the old shadowy aisles of that 
church any the less in that I know that 
your hearts are with me there. If I have 
been the humble means of pointing out to 
you the divine beauty that lingers in a 
mountain flower, or lives in a noble action, 
then I am more than rewarded. And when 
I do say farewell to you to-night, it will be 
with the fervent wish that we may all yet 
meet in the great Aftertime when farewells 
shall be unknown, and when all the mysteries 
which at present encompass life and death 
shall be made plain to us in the full light 
of God. 
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